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Chair:  Dr.  Lonn  Lanza-Kaduce 
Major  Department:  Sociology 

Using  235  cases  gathered  from  the  Laredo  Police  Department’s  Family  Violence 
Incident  Reports  as  well  as  records  compiled  by  the  Webb  County  District  Attorney’s 
Office  Domestic  Violence  Unit,  this  study  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  a newly  created 
program  in  providing  legal  remedies  and  social  services  to  control  and  reduce  the 
incidence  of  wife  abuse  in  a predominantly  Mexican- American  community.  Richard 
Gelles  s (1983)  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory  was  applied  to  determine  if  it  could 
serve  as  a more  useful  and  encompassing  tool  to  explore  the  issues  of  ethnicity  and 
socioeconomic  status  in  the  evaluation  of  the  domestic  violence  program.  Another  goal 
of  this  project  involved  gathering  more  information  on  these  neglected  victims  and  their 
risk  markers  which  can  reveal  the  likelihood  of  wife  abuse  for  such  Mexican-American 
populations.  Recidivism  was  more  likely  when  a traditional  approach  to  domestic 
violence  incidents  was  taken  with  no  social  services  used  by  victims.  Recidivism  was 
less  likely  when  an  intensive  coordinated  community  approached  was  used  under  the 
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auspices  of  a domestic  violence  unit  program.  The  Domestic  Violence  Unit  (DVU)  and 
Laredo  Police  Department  (LPD)  groups  were  not  equivalent  on  generational  inequality. 
Several  control  variables  were  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  the  privacy  variable. 
Victims  and  batterers  were  younger  in  the  LPD  group  than  in  the  DVU  group.  Laredo 
Police  Department  victims  experienced  more  minor  injuries  while  their  counterparts 
experienced  fewer  but  more  serious  injuries.  The  DVU  victims  were  more  likely  to  want 
to  prosecute  their  cases,  while  LPD  victims  were  likely  to  drop  their  cases.  Prior  history 
of  family  violence  was  the  only  control  variable  to  influence  recidivism.  Repeat  wife 
abuse  was  more  likely  in  homes  with  a history  of  such  violence.  The  independent 
variables  (wife  working  and  employment  status  of  the  couple)  were  found  to  be 
significantly  related  to  recidivism.  Wives  who  worked  had  lower  rates  of  domestic 
violence  than  those  who  were  just  housewives.  Couples  with  different  employment 
statuses  were  more  likely  to  experience  family  violence  than  couples  who  held  the  same 
employment  status.  Controlling  for  various  variables,  the  logistic  regression  of 
recidivism  revealed  that  being  in  the  LPD  group  almost  triples  the  odds  of  recidivism.  By 
incorporating  privacy,  inequality,  and  masculinity  variables  into  the  analysis,  one  is  better 
able  to  understand  the  complex  phenomena  of  recidivism  in  Mexican-American  wife 
abuse. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Historical  and  cross-cultural  data  reveal  that  domestic  violence  is  widespread 
(Dobash  & Dobash  1979b;  Gelles  & Cornell  1990;  Davidson  1977;  Davis  1971;  and 
Levinson  1989).  Social  scientists  agree  that  wife  abuse  is  the  most  common  form  of 
family  violence  (Gelles  1974;  Gelles  & Cornell  1990;  and  Straus,  Gelles,  & Steinmetz 
1980).  Researchers  have  examined  the  influence  of  many  variables  on  wife  abuse, 
including  demographic,  attitudinal,  interactional,  normative,  and  duration  variables. 

While  the  topic  of  wife  abuse  has  generated  considerable  research  activity,  many 
questions  remain  to  be  answered  about  its  causes  and  control. 

Although  domestic  violence  has  been  found  in  many  cultures,  the  phenomenon 
has  not  been  studied  systematically  in  all  cultural  contexts.  Different  cultural  contexts 
present  variations  in  cultural  norms  and  practices  that  may  contribute  to  domestic 
violence  and  they  also  are  associated  with  varying  demographic  and  structural  conditions 
(e.g.,  poverty,  family  size)  that  may  relate  to  domestic  violence.  Both  cultural  norms  and 
structural  conditions  may  also  affect  which  solutions  are  likely  to  be  successful.  Some 
populations,  for  example  Mexican  Americans,  have  been  largely  neglected  in  the  study  of 
domestic  violence.  The  neglect  could  be  due  to  such  practical  reasons  as  inaccessibility 
to  large  numbers  of  this  ethnic  group  or  the  reluctance  of  victims  and  offenders  of  this 
minority  group  to  submit  to  study,  but  it  might  also  reflect  more  general  disregard  for 
minority  groups.  Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  attention  to  domestic  violence 
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among  Mexican  Americans,  the  Mexican-American  cultural  and  structural  context  offers 
intriguing  possibilities  for  exploring  sociological  aspects  of  spouse  abuse  and  intervention 
efforts.  This  dissertation  evaluates  an  intervention  program  in  a Mexican-American 
community-Laredo,  Texas.  The  evaluation  is  informed  by  Gelles’  (1983) 
Exchange/Social  Control  Theory  of  domestic  violence. 

While  a single  investigative  project  cannot  find  definitive  answers  to  the  many 
questions  regarding  wife  abuse,  it  is  hoped  this  work  will  make  some  in-roads  in  the 
search  for  a more  complete  sociological  understanding.  The  research  examines  how  the 
concepts  of  “privacy,”  “inequality,”  and  “masculinity”  (or  “the  real  man”)  in  Gelles’ 
theory  play  out  among  Mexican  Americans  who  have  come  to  the  attention  of  authorities 
in  Laredo,  half  ol  whom  have  participated  in  a special  coordinated  community-based 
intervention  program  (operated  out  of  the  County  District  Attorney’s  Domestic  Violence 
Unit)  and  half  of  whom  have  not.  These  cultural  themes  are  thought  to  affect  the  costs 
and  rewards  of  domestic  violence.  Gelles  contends  that  family  violence  will  be  used 
when  the  costs  of  such  behavior  do  not  outweigh  the  rewards.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Domestic  Violence  Unit  (DVU)  addresses  these  factors,  the  DVU  should,  in  theory,  have 
some  success  in  reducing  repeat  episodes  of  domestic  violence  (or  recidivism). 

The  focus  on  Mexican  Americans  and  an  intervention  that  addresses  cultural 
norms  and  practices  provides  an  opportunity  to  better  understand  the  phenomenon  of 
spouse  abuse.  Debates  exist  both  as  to  how  often  spouse  abuse  occurs  among  Hispanics 
(with  the  prospect  that  the  rate  is  different  across  different  Hispanic  subgroups)  and 
whether  spouse  abuse  is  due  to  such  cultural  features  as  machismo  (which  itself  could  be 
little  more  than  a stereotypical  characterization)  or  a result  of  economic  and  structural 
conditions  (that  also  vary  across  Hispanic  subgroups).  The  services  provided  by  the 
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Domestic  Violence  Unit  are  not  designed  to  alter  economic  or  structural  conditions,  at 
least  in  the  short  term.  Such  factors,  however,  must  be  incorporated  into  the  evaluation. 

Data  from  the  official  records  of  the  Laredo  Police  Department  and  the  Webb 
County  District  Attorney’s  Domestic  Violence  Unit  (DVU)  are  used  to  examine  domestic 
violence.  Recidivism  is  the  target  of  the  coordinated  community-based  Domestic 
Violence  Unit  that  serves  Laredo’s  Mexican- American  population.  The  intervention 
provides  legal  remedies  and  a host  of  social  services  to  control  and  reduce  recidivism. 
These  services  are  not  used  by  all  victims  of  spouse  abuse  in  Laredo  so  repeated  abuse 
can  be  compared  between  victims  who  use  DVU  services  and  those  who  do  not. 
Qualitative  data  are  also  available  (for  those  who  sought  DVU  services)  that  will  help 
shed  light  on  what  sustains  and  controls  domestic  violence  among  this  Mexican 
American  study  group. 

The  fit  between  Gelles’  theory  and  Laredo’s  DVU  was  neither  intended  by  those 
who  designed  the  intervention  strategy  nor  suggested  by  Gelles.  Interventions  often  have 
implicit  working  theories  that  incorporate,  to  some  extent,  the  concepts  from  more 
comprehensive  theories  offered  by  scholars  and  experts.  Evaluators  need  to  make  those 
linkages  explicit.  In  this  instance,  the  task  is  made  more  difficult  because  Gelles  did  not 
operationalize  his  concepts.  One  of  the  objectives  of  this  research  is  to  translate  his 
theory  into  a tool  to  examine  wife  abuse  and  its  control.  To  do  that,  the  Domestic 
Violence  Unit  itself  must  be  described. 

.Domestic  Violence  Unit:  A Coordinated  Community  Approach 
Congress  passed  the  Violence  Against  Women  Act  (VAWA)  as  part  of  Title  VII  of 
the  Violent  Crime  Control  and  Law  Enforcement  Act  (Pub.  L.  No.  103-322)  in  1994.  The 
legislation  was  intended  to  combine  tough  law  enforcement  strategies  with  important 
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safeguards  for  victims  of  domestic  violence.  The  federal  government  moved  to  turn  the 
VAWA  legislation  into  a functioning  grants  program.  The  Office  of  Justice  Programs 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  administers  these  grants  as  the  “STOP  the  Violence 
Against  Women”  program  (The  Urban  Institute  1999).  The  acronym  for  the  program 
stands  for  “Services,  Training,  Officers,  Prosecutors”  as  these  grants  are  intended  to  help 
create  a coordinated  state  and  local  effort  to  combat  domestic  violence.  The  STOP  grants 
to  states  and  units  of  local  government  are  intended  to  strengthen  effective  law 
enforcement  and  prosecution  strategies  while  at  the  same  time  developing  and 
strengthening  victim  services.  The  STOP  Violence  Against  Women  Grants  Program  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  Domestic  Violence  Units  within  District  Attorney  Offices  in 
every  county  in  Texas. 

The  Webb  County  District  Attorney’s  Domestic  Violence  Unit  in  Laredo,  Texas  was 
first  funded  with  a Stop  Grant  in  August  of  1997.  Laredo  is  a small  city  situated  on  the 
U.S./Mexico  border,  156  miles  south  of  San  Antonio  and  158  miles  west  of  Corpus 
Christie.  According  to  population  statistics  provided  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  165,877 
persons  reside  in  this  city.  By  far,  Mexican-Americans  constitute  the  largest  group  of 
people  residing  in  Laredo  as  they  comprise  94%  of  the  total  population.  Laredo’s  ethnic 
composition  allows  for  a unique  focus  on  Mexican-Americans. 

The  Domestic  Violence  Unit  (DVU)  is  a collaborative  effort.  It  is  a team  consisting 
of  assistant  district  attorneys,  district  attorney  investigators,  Laredo  Police  Department 
officers,  Webb  County  judges,  domestic  violence  counselors,  and  contacts  from  a host  of 
social  service  agencies  as  explained  in  the  Webb  County  DVU  brochure  created  in  1999. 
The  Domestic  Violence  Unit  is  intended  to  be  a team  of  representatives  from  every 
segment  of  the  criminal  justice  system  to  serve  in  a coordinated  effort  in  the  handling  of 
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domestic  violence  cases.  This  team  response  represents  an  interdisciplinary  system-wide 
approach  to  the  processing  of  domestic  violence  cases,  civil  protection  orders,  and 
violations  of  civil  protection  order  cases.  The  DVU  aims  to  provide  intensive  victim 
services  and  an  active  prosecutorial  role  in  the  control  and  reduction  of  wife  abuse.  The 
Domestic  Violence  Unit  was  created  with  the  following  principles  in  mind: 

• To  protect  the  victim  of  domestic  violence  and  her  children. 

• To  provide  comprehensive  social  services  to  the  victim  of  domestic  violence  and 
her  children. 

To  empower  the  victim  of  domestic  violence  by  providing  legal  recourse  such  as 
civil  protection  orders  and  it  offers  the  victim  a firm  commitment  to  the 
prosecution  of  her  case. 

To  emphasize  the  needs  of  the  children  involved  in  domestic  violence  cases. 

• To  coordinate  a community  approach  in  a campaign  to  combat  family  violence. 

When  Laredo  Police  Department  officers  respond  to  a domestic  violence  call,  they 

carry  a brochure  (to  give  victims)  that  explains  the  services  provided  by  the  Webb  County 
District  Attorney’s  Domestic  Violence  Unit.  An  Incident  Report  on  domestic  violence  is 
filled  out  by  the  officer  and  a copy  is  sent  to  the  DVU  (where  counselors  provide  follow- 
up services).  If  a victim  is  taken  to  the  hospital,  DVU  counselors  are  notified  so  they  can 
go  to  the  victim  and  offer  their  services.  Home  visits  and  phone  calls  are  also  made  to 
make  victims  aware  of  their  rights,  to  aid  them  in  applying  for  protective  orders,  to  offer 
social  services,  and  to  provide  encouraging  support  for  these  victims  of  violence.  The 
Webb  County  District  Attorney’s  Domestic  Violence  Unit  provides  the  following 
services:  Crisis  Counseling  Services,  Follow-up  Services,  Emergency  Financial 
Assistance,  Emergency  Legal  Advocacy,  Telephone  Contact  for  Information/Referral,  In- 
Person  Contact  for  Information/Referral,  Justice  Support/Advocacy  Services,  Personal 
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Advocacy  Services,  and  Shelter/Safe  House  Services.  The  STOP  grant  pays  for  the 
services  of  two  Domestic  Violence  Unit  counselors,  one  investigator,  and  two 
prosecutors.  The  grant  further  enables  the  DVU  to  operate  a hotline  and  maintain  a 
computer  data  base  on  clients.  The  DVU  also  provides  training  for  Laredo  Police 
Department  officers,  prosecutors,  judges,  investigators,  and  other  involved  criminal 
justice  personnel.  The  Domestic  Violence  Unit  has  undertaken  a massive  media 
campaign  using  television,  radio,  newspapers,  and  magazines  both  in  English  and  in 
Spanish  to  educate  the  public  about  how  this  serious  issue  affects  Mexican  Americans  in 
this  border  community. 

Evaluation  of  the  Coordinated  Community  Approach 
The  Urban  Institute  (1999),  a private  and  nonprofit  policy  and  research  organization, 
was  awarded  a grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  to  evaluate  grants  authorized 
through  the  Violence  Against  Women  Act.  This  evaluation  involves  assessing  existing 
conditions  as  states  begin  the  STOP  grant  application  process,  their  plans  for 
implementation  of  a coordinated  community  approach,  and  their  plan  of  compliance  with 
respect  to  the  legislative  intent  to  focus  on  three  priority  areas:  law  enforcement, 
prosecution  and  victim  services.  The  attention  given  to  underserved  populations  is  also 
of  special  interest  in  the  evaluation  process.  A grantee  is  to  provide  a report  of  its  yearly 
activities  including  an  assessment  of  the  numbers  and  characteristics  of  the  victims 
served.  There  has  been  a problem  in  the  evaluation  of  projects  undertaken  by  grantees,  as 
the  Urban  Institute  notes  that  19  states  have  implementation  plans  that  make  no  mention 
of  evaluation  at  all  (or  only  vaguely  state  that  reports  must  be  submitted  without  detailing 
the  kind  of  information  that  is  to  be  gathered).  Eighteen  other  states  mention  looking  at 
program  effectiveness  yet  provide  no  specifics  as  to  how  this  will  be  done  or  by  whom. 
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The  Urban  Institute  acknowledges  that  most  states  need  assistance  in  developing  adequate 
evaluation  plans. 

Texas  is  one  of  these  states  with  no  set  criteria  to  evaluate  projects  undertaken 
with  STOP  grants.  The  Domestic  Violence  Unit  of  the  Webb  County  District  Attorney’s 
Office  had  not  been  evaluated  for  effectiveness  in  combating  recidivism  and  only  one 
brief  descriptive  study  was  undertaken  by  Dotremon  in  1 998  as  the  “Report  to  STOP 
Violence  Against  Women”  which  was  sent  to  the  Grant’s  Office.  The  purpose  of  the 
report  was  to  provide  some  basic  information  on  the  numbers  of  clients  served  so  the  Unit 
could  apply  for  another  STOP  grant.  The  current  project  is  the  first  examination  of  this 
particular  program  with  the  intent  of  providing  much  needed  evaluation. 

Support  for  the  Coordinated  Community  Approach 
Despite  the  problems  posed  in  the  evaluation  of  domestic  violence  projects  across  the 
country , some  empirical  studies  provide  evidence  supporting  a coordinated  community 
approaches  to  combat  domestic  violence.  A study  was  done  by  Tolman  and  Weisz  (1995) 
to  examine  the  effectiveness  of  a coordinated  community  intervention  effort  to  reduce 
domestic  violence  in  DuPage  County,  Illinois.  They  reported  that  arrest,  followed  by 
aggressive  prosecution  in  such  cases,  did  serve  to  deter  subsequent  incidents  of  domestic 
violence.  This  program  in  DuPage  County  also  included  providing  social  services  to 
victims.  A study  by  Murphy  (1998)  focused  on  a community  intervention  approach 
coordinated  through  a Domestic  Violence  Unit  that  was  created  by  the  Maryland  State 
Attorney  s Office.  It  was  found  that  lower  rates  of  recidivism  were  associated  with  the 
cumulative  effects  of  arrest,  successful  prosecution,  probation  monitoring,  court-ordered 
counseling,  and  the  completion  of  a batterer  intervention  program.  A Seattle  study  by 
Babock  and  Steiner  (1999)  found  that  a community  coordinated  domestic  intervention 
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strategy  had  a statistically  significant  but  small  impact  in  reducing  domestic  violence  in 
batterers  who  completed  court-ordered  treatment. 

The  emphasis  on  coordinating  law  enforcement  with  legal  and  social  services  is 
potentially  important  in  light  of  evaluations  of  domestic  violence  policies  that  primarily 
emphasized  arrests.  After  the  initial  optimism  created  by  the  Minneapolis  Domestic 
Violence  Experiment  (Sherman  & Berk  1984),  replications  have  shown  far  less  support  for 
pro-arrest  strategies  (Tolman  & Edelson  1995).  Combining  law  enforcement  efforts, 
strong  prosecution,  and  intervention  services  appears  to  offer  a successful  coordinated 
community  strategy  to  treat,  prevent,  and  control  domestic  violence.  The  current  project 
focuses  on  the  success  of  such  a coordinated  effort  in  Webb  County,  Texas. 

Plan  of  Research 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  add  to  the  sociological  body  of  knowledge  of  wife 
abuse  by  examining  abuse  and  intervention  in  a neglected  group,  Mexican  Americans. 

This  group  has  not  only  been  understudied,  but  it  has  long  been  under-served.  This 
project  examines  whether  cultural  norms  and  practices  regarding  privacy,  inequality,  and 
masculinity  (or  the  “real  man  image)  fail  to  control  or  check  wife  abuse  and  whether 
intervention  might  improve  the  situation. 

Notions  of  “privacy,”  “inequality,”  and  “masculinity”  play  a prominent  role  in 
Gelles  Exchange/Social  Control  theory  of  domestic  violence.  The  privacy  dimension 
explores  how  wife  abuse  is  allowed  to  flourish  because  of  a failure  by  victims  to  obtain 
outside  community  intervention.  It  also  has  implications  for  how  to  implement  services 
in  a DVU.  The  inequality  dimension  focuses  on  how  inequality  factors  (e.g.,  economic 
dependence  and  generational  differences)  are  related  to  recidivism  and  to  victims  seeking 
community  assistance  to  end  their  abuse.  The  masculinity  dimension  focuses  on  how 
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“the  real  man”  factors  of  drinking,  using  physical  violence  to  dominate  one’s  wife,  and 
controlling  her  contacts  with  others  outside  the  family  are  related  to  recidivism  and  to 
seeking  outside  intervention  to  reduce  or  end  wife  abuse. 

These  themes  and  their  relationship  to  seeking  and  using  DVU  services  are 
examined  in  terms  of  domestic  violence  recidivism.  How  is  family  privacy  regarding 
wife  abuse  related  to  recidivism?  How  is  the  concept  of  inequality  related  to  recidivism 
and  how  is  the  concept  of  masculinity  related  to  recidivism?  The  intent  is  to  learn  how 
turning  to  a domestic  violence  unit  inflicts  social  and  legal  costs  for  the  batterer  as 
women  who  actively  sought  help  will  be  examined  against  those  who  choose  not  to  seek 
outside  community  intervention  and  support  to  end  their  violence. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  can  only  be  understood  by  putting  the  problem  into 
context.  Chapter  2 surveys  the  literature  on  how  widespread  domestic  violence  is  in  the 
United  States,  with  special  emphasis  on  studies  that  focus  on  Hispanics.  There  is  also  a 
short  discussion  of  the  numbers  of  Latinos  living  in  the  United  States  with  a section  on 
characteristics  of  Mexican- Americans  that  set  them  apart  from  other  Hispanic  groups. 
The  chapter  ends  with  a short  review  of  the  limited  literature  on  research  on  domestic 
violence  among  Latinos. 

A thorough  discussion  of  Richard  Gelles’  (1983)  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory  is 
undertaken  in  Chapter  3.  Williams’  (1992)  efforts  to  operationalize  Gelles’  primary 
concepts  are  also  reviewed.  They  provide  guidance  for  deriving  a set  of  testable 
hypotheses  (and  operationalizations)  relevant  to  Laredo’s  DVU  and  wife  abuse  among  its 
Mexican  American  citizens. 

The  hypotheses  developed  in  Chapter  3 are  tested  using  the  methodology  presented  in 
Chapter  4.  The  Chapter  begins  with  an  explanation  of  how  the  data  set  was  collected 
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from  the  Webb  County  District  Attorney’s  Domestic  Violence  Unit  (DVU)  and  from  the 
Laredo  Police  Department  (LPD).  Comparisons  can  be  made  between  cases  that  use  the 
DVU  and  those  that  are  only  present  in  the  LPD  police  records.  The  methodology  for 
testing  the  theoretical  notions  is  then  presented.  The  primary  purpose  of  a domestic 
violence  unit  is  to  reduce  repeated  incidents  of  wife  abuse. 

Chapter  5 presents  some  basic,  largely  descriptive  results  that  serves  two  purposes. 
First,  they  allow  an  examination  of  how  different  or  similar  this  sample  is  from  others 
used  in  research  on  domestic  violence.  Second,  and  more  importantly,  they  establish  how 
similar  or  different  the  Laredo  DVU  cases  are  from  the  sample  of  LPD  wife  abuse  cases. 
The  results  will  identify  which  controls  need  to  be  used  in  the  multivariate  analysis  and 
will  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the  DVU  on  repeat 
episodes  of  domestic  violence. 

Chapter  6 presents  the  results  of  the  bivariate  and  multivariate  analyses  of  recidivism. 
The  impact  of  the  DUV  and  other  variables  is  examined.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a 
discussion  of  the  findings. 

Chapter  7 presents  implications  ol  the  study  with  a focus  on  examining  the  utility 
of  the  operationalizations  of  Gelles’  theoretical  concepts  and  the  framework  that  was 
derived  from  his  theory.  The  chapter  also  discusses  the  implications  of  this  research  for 
understanding  domestic  violence  among  Mexican-Americans  population  and  suggests 
directions  for  future  research. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 
Defining  Wife  Abuse 


There  are  many  definitions  of  “wife  abuse.”  Some  are  sociological,  some  are 
psychological,  and  some  are  legal.  As  a point  of  departure,  “wife  abuse”  can  be  defined 
as  actual  or  threatened  physical  violence  against  women  by  husbands  or  partners  as 
opposed  to  emotional/psychological  or  verbal  abuse.  The  term  “wife  abuse”  may  be  used 
interchangeably  with  “domestic  violence,”  “family  violence,”  “wife  battery,”  “marital 
battering,”  “conjugal  violence,”  “intimate  violence,”  “marital  aggression,”  “domestic 
aggression,”  “spousal  dissonance,”  “domestic  incident,”  and  “domestic  assault.”  This 
project  focuses  on  husband-to-wife  abuse  as  the  individuals  involved  in  this  research  are 
legally  married  or  in  a common-law  union. 

Gelles  and  Straus  (1979a)  defined  “domestic  violence”  as  an  act  intended  to  cause 
physical  injury  even  if  no  harm  actually  resulted.  Straus  et  al.  (1980)  later  refined  the 
definition  to  include  acts  with  a high  probability  of  causing  injury.  Gelles  (1997:14) 
defined  violence  as  “an  act  carried  out  with  the  intention  or  perceived  intention  of 
causing  physical  pain  or  injuries  to  another  person,”  and  he  distinguished  between  minor 
acts  of  violence  like  slaps,  pushes,  and  shoves-  and  severe  violence  which  involves 
dangerous  acts  such  as  punches,  kicks,  bites,  chokings,  beatings,  shootings,  and 
stabbings.  Gelles  (1997:16)  advocated  studying  physical  violence  against  women 
separately  from  emotional  or  psychological  violence.  He  insisted  that  physical  acts  of 
violence  are  "qualitatively  different”  from  other  abusive  behaviors  because  of  the  pain 
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that  accompanies  a physical  act  ot  harm.  Yet,  verbal  aggression  can  lead  to  physical 
violence,  as  the  two  tend  to  occur  together. 

Infante  et  al.  (1989:164)  defined  “verbal  aggression”  as  an  attempt  “to  inflict 
psychological  pain,  thereby  resulting  in  the  (other)  feeling  less  favorable  about  self,  i.e., 
suffering  self-concept  damage.”  While  psychological  trauma  is  certainly  damaging  to 
one  s self-image,  this  project  focuses  on  only  some  verbal  aggression-that  pertaining  to 
credible  threats  of  physical  violence  made  against  a woman  by  her  husband. 
Psychologically  harmful  remarks  in  and  ot  themselves  do  not  give  law  enforcement 
officers  probable  cause  to  make  an  arrest;  verbal  aggression  expressed  as  credible  threats 
designed  to  arouse  fear  of  physical  harm,  however,  are  cause  for  arrest. 

In  this  evaluation  study  of  a domestic  violence  program,  a legal  definition  must  be 
the  focus.  The  subjects  of  this  project  came  to  the  attention  of  law  enforcement  officers 
and  the  courts  because  a criminal  law  was  violated.  Chapter  25  of  the  Texas  Penal  Code 
defines  “family  violence”  as  encompassing  physical  acts  of  violence  (often  referred  to  as 
battery)  as  well  as  threatening  or  harassing  communications  of  imminent  bodily  harm  to 
one  s intimate  partner  (often  referred  to  as  assault).  So  for  the  purposes  of  this  project, 
the  legal  definition  of  “wife  abuse”  used  encompasses  physical  acts  of  minor  and  severe 
violence  by  a male  partner  toward  his  female  intimate;  it  also  includes  verbal  threats  of 
physical  harm  toward  the  female  partner. 

Universality  of  Violence  Against  Women 
One  should  examine  the  history  of  women  and  their  treatment  all  over  the  world  in 
order  to  understand  wife  abuse  (Dobash  & Dobash  1979b).  Many  authors  have 
documented  the  subordination  of  women  in  the  United  States  and  in  most  other  societies 
(Dobash  & Dobash  1979b;  Gelles  & Cornell  1990;  Davidson  1978;  Davis  1971; 
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Levinson  1989).  In  Roman  times,  a husband  controlled  all  members  of  his  family.  Under 
law  he  could  chastise,  divorce,  or  even  kill  his  wife  for  so  minor  a transgression  as 
drinking  in  public,  according  to  Dobash  and  Dobash.  Under  English  Common  Law, 
Davidson  (1978)  pointed  out  that  a husband  could  punish  his  wife  with  a stick  provided  it 
was  not  thicker  than  his  thumb.  This  practice  was  brought  over  to  the  American  colonies 
and  the  Rule  ot  Thumb  Law  continued  to  be  upheld  until  1871  when  it  was  overturned  by 
the  Massachusetts  courts.  Maryland  became  the  first  state  to  outlaw  wife  beating  in  1883 
(Davidson  1978). 

Levinson’s  (1989)  examination  of  the  Human  Relations  Area  Files  at  Yale  University 
revealed  that  wife  abuse  is  the  most  common  form  of  family  violence.  These  files  cover  a 
wide  range  of  societies  over  time  and  around  the  world.  Gelles  and  Cornell  (1990:  64), 
noted  experts  on  domestic  violence,  go  so  far  as  to  label  women  “the  appropriate  victims” 
because  of  their  subordinate  status  the  world  over.  From  their  review  of  clinical  and 
desciiptive  data,  they  believe  that  family  violence  is  most  common  in  developed  Western 
nations,  a development  that  they  attribute  to  industrialization. 

Wife  Abuse:  A Serious  Modern  Social  Problem 
Intimate  violence  in  American  society  is  widespread.  Gelles  (1976)  declared  that 
people  are  more  likely  to  experience  violence  within  the  supposed  safety  of  their  own 
homes  at  the  hands  of  a loved  one  than  out  on  the  streets  at  the  hands  of  a stranger.  Some 
social  scientists  note  that  family  violence  is  common  in  love  relationships;  one  is  most 
likely  to  be  attacked  by  an  intimate  (Straus,  Gelles,  & Steinmetz  1980). 

Researchers  have  concluded  that  violence  between  intimates  is  viewed  as  being 
acceptable  by  many.  One  in  four  men  and  one  in  six  women  believe  that  wife  abuse  is 
appropriate  conduct  in  some  situations  (Stark  & McEvoy  1970  and  Gelles  & Straus 
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1988).  Tolerance  for  wife  abuse,  however,  has  been  declining.  The  most  extensive  work 
on  domestic  violence  was  conducted  by  Straus  and  Gelles  (1988)  in  their  two  national 
surveys.  The  1975  survey  measured  family  violence  from  a representative  sample  of 
2,143  married  and  cohabitating  couples  while  the  1985  survey  included  6,002  couples 
(Straus  & Gelles  1988).  The  number  of  couples  who  said  they  believed  slapping  a wife 
was  normal,  necessary,  and  good  declined  from  the  1975  survey  to  the  1985  one.  A study 
conducted  by  the  Family  Violence  Prevention  Fund  also  found  the  level  of  approval  for 
wife  slapping  to  have  declined  slightly  from  12%  to  10%  (Straus,  Kantor,  and  Moore 
1996),  although  these  rates  are  much  lower  than  those  reported  by  others.  They  also 
found  that  80%  of  those  surveyed  believed  outside  intervention  was  necessary  in 
domestic  violence  cases.  Giles-Sims  (1998)  argued  that  societal  tolerance  for  wife  abuse 
has  declined  because  of  its  transformation  from  a private  family  matter  into  a serious 
social  issue,  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  researchers,  practitioners,  and  criminal  justice 
personnel  who  have  highlighted  the  negative  consequences  of  this  problem  for 
individuals,  families,  and  society. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  American  women  who  suffer  domestic  violence  vary 
greatly.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  estimates  that  there  may  be  as  many  as  4 million 
episodes  of  domestic  violence  yearly  (Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  1993).  Busby  and 
Inman  (1996)  estimated  that  over  a million  women  seek  medical  care  because  of  a 
battering  incident  yearly.  Gelles  and  Straus  (1988)  estimated  that  at  least  two  million 
women  experience  at  least  one  episode  of  wife  abuse  every  year.  One  of  the  earliest 
researchers  on  this  topic,  Dr.  Leonor  Walker  (1979)  once  estimated  that  over  half  of  all 
wives  experience  at  least  one  incident  of  domestic  violence  in  their  marriage. 
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The  FBI  s otficial  statistics  have  indicated  that  there  are  two  million  acts  of 
violence  against  females  yearly  (FBI  1995).  The  FBI  statistics,  however,  have  suggested 
that  violence  against  women  has  been  declining. 

The  total  numbers  have  also  been  translated  into  rates.  Data  from  the  National 
Family  Violence  Surveys  in  1975  and  1985  have  indicated  that  domestic  violence  rate  is 
high  but  may  be  declining.  Straus  and  Gelles  (1988)  have  reported  that  the  rate  of 
violence  declined  from  38  per  1,000  couples  in  1975  to  30  per  1,000  in  1985.  More 
recently,  these  researchers  (Straus  and  Gelles  1995a)  have  estimated  that  one  of  six 
couples  (or  16  of  100  couples)  reported  a domestic  violence  incident  in  a one-year  period. 

Domestic  violence  studies  are  a minefield,  as  there  are  discrepancies  even  in  the 
work  of  the  leading  researchers  as  to  the  rate  of  wife  abuse  and  other  types  of  intrafamily 
violence.  This  state  of  affairs  has  several  causes.  Some  researchers  have  defined  abuse 
broadly  including  physical  and  psychological  or  emotional  maltreatment,  while  others 
have  focused  only  on  severe  physical  abuse  intended  to  cause  injury.  Some  studies  asked 
subjects  about  a lifetime  pattern  of  wife  abuse  while  others  focused  on  just  the  past  year. 
Also,  marital  violence  rates  vary  due  to  the  type  of  sample  used  and  the  methodology 
used.  For  instance,  Hornung,  McCullough,  and  Sugimoto  (1981)  used  a probability 
sample  of  708  subjects  and  found  a rate  of  55  per  1000  for  severe  violence  between  man 
and  wife  while  Szinovacz  (1983)  used  a volunteer  sample  of  103  and  found  a wife  abuse 
rate  of  360  per  1000.  Barling  et  al.  (1987)  used  a sample  of  187  couples  in  therapy  and 
found  a rate  of  740  per  1000,  while  Brutz  and  Ingoldsby  (1984)  focused  on  severe 
violence  by  the  husband  and  found  a rate  of  8 per  1000  in  a volunteer  sample  of  288. 
Tjaden  (1997)  in  addressing  the  American  Society  of  Criminology  called  it  the  million 
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dollar  question,  saying  that  after  20  years  of  research,  basic  questions  such  as  the 
prevalence  of  partner  violence  are  still  being  pondered. 

Estimates  about  the  extent  of  wife  abuse  have  also  been  derived  from  the  National 
Crime  Victimization  Survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics.  The  NCVS 
has  revealed  that  women  were  six  times  more  likely  than  men  to  experience  violence  by 
an  intimate  and  were  more  likely  than  their  partners  to  suffer  injury  (Bachman  & 
Saltzman  1994).  The  NCVS  has  indicated  that  wife  abuse  involves  nine  in  1,000  women 
annually.  This  rate  is  much  lower  than  those  obtained  from  the  National  Family  Violence 
Surveys  but  both  the  Straus  and  Gelles  surveys  and  the  victimization  data  have  indicated 
a decline  over  time.  Straus  and  Gelles  (1995a)  believe  that  the  decline  in  the  rate  of 
abuse  is  due,  in  part,  to  changing  public  attitudes  about  this  issue,  to  the  changing 

character  of  the  American  family,  and  to  an  increase  in  social  services  for  victims  of  this 
type  of  violence. 

The  family  unit  is  nonviolent  most  of  the  time,  and  strong  feelings  of  love  do  exist 
on  the  part  of  abused  wives  for  their  mates  (Gelles  and  Cornell  1990).  Yet  these  experts 
have  reported  that  among  the  most  violence-prone  unions,  episodes  of  violence  happen 
about  once  every  other  month.  Many  social  scientists  have  long  contended  that  family 
violence  is  normative  because  wife  abuse  has  been  found  with  statistical  frequency  and 
has  a measure  of  cultural  approval  (Stark  & McEvoy  1970;  Straus  1976;  Feld  & Straus 
1995;  Campbell  & Sheridan  1989;  Hampton  & Conner-Edwards  1993;  and  Bachman  & 
Saltzman  1994).  Straus  (1976)  has  called  the  marriage  license  a free  license  to  engage  in 
physical  abuse.  He  has  argued  that  cultural  norms  have  long  legitimized  wife  abuse. 

That  family  violence  is  normative  has  become  an  accepted  tenet  in  the  literature  on  this 
topic  (Straus  & Gelles  1995a). 
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Correlates 

Some  of  the  correlates  of  domestic  violence  are  temporal.  Gelles  (1974)  through 
in-depth  interviews  of  80  New  Hampshire  families  found  that  69%  of  the  incidents 
occurred  on  a weekend.  He  speculated  that  weekends  allow  for  maximum  family 
interaction  and  represent  a time  of  leisure  that  often  involves  drinking  by  the  husband. 
The  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  (1999)  has  reported  that  18%  of  all  domestic  violence 
incidents  occur  on  Sunday,  19%  occur  on  Saturday,  14%  occur  on  Friday,  and  12%  occur 
each  day  from  Monday  through  Thursday. 

Gelles  (1974),  in  his  New  Hampshire  study,  also  examined  times  of  the  day  and 
learned  that  most  physical  violence  occurs  between  8:00  pm  and  1 1 :30  pm,  followed  by 
5.00  pm  to  8:00  pm,  and  then  by  1 1 :30  pm  to  7:00  am.  The  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
(1999)  has  reported  that  most  family  violence  incidents  (46%)  occur  between  6:00  pm 
and  midnight,  with  another  16%  occurring  between  midnight  and  6:00  am.  The  period  of 
least  family  violence  is  between  6:00  am  and  noon.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  if 
such  patterns  hold  true  for  a Mexican-American  population. 

Gelles  (1974)  believed  that  arguments  that  start  during  dinner  (5:00  pm  to  8:00 
pm)  escalate  into  violence  during  the  later  period  of  8:00  pm  to  1 1 :30  pm.  Dinnertime  is 
a time  to  share  news  of  the  day  and  problems  that  have  cropped  up  for  family  members. 
That  exchange  of  complaints  about  the  children,  work,  money  issues  and  endless  other 
difficulties  can  trigger  violence  later  that  night.  Gelles  learned  that  morning  violence 
(7.00  am  to  12.00  noon)  was  less  common  than  at  other  times.  If  morning  violence 
erupts,  it  is  usually  due  to  a residual  argument  of  the  night  before.  Such  late  night 
arguments  are  often  over  sex  or  involve  alcohol-related  incidents  (Gelles  1974). 
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A pattern  has  also  been  found  for  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  domestic  violence 
erupts.  Gelles  (1974)  noted  that  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  are  times  of  family 
volatility.  He  believes  that  these  holidays  place  a heavy  financial  burden  on  the  couple 

and  frustrations  arise  due  to  the  reality  that  one’s  family  fails  to  measure  up  to  the  ideal 
American  family  in  some  ways. 

Other  research  seeks  to  establish  victim  or  offender  characteristics.  Jasinski  and 
Williams  (1998)  reviewed  the  literature  on  domestic  violence  over  the  past  20  years  and 
concluded  that  there  is  too  little  systematic  examination  of  victim  or  offender 
characteristics.  They  see  a need  to  gather  more  information  on  risk  markers  that  can 

highlight  the  likelihood  of  intimate  violence  despite  efforts  by  others  to  identify  risk 
factors. 

Richard  Gelles  (1974)  early  on  listed  the  following  risk  factors  for  wife  abuse:  (1) 
female  victims  of  family  violence  are  more  likely  to  suffer  greater  injuries;  (2)  the  poor 
rather  than  the  middle  class  or  the  wealthy  suffer  more  family  violence;  (3)  the  1 8-to-30- 
year-old  age  bracket  suffers  more  family  violence;  (4)  male  binge  drinkers  and  substance 
abusers  inflict  more  family  violence  on  their  partners;  (5)  families  which  are  socially 
isolated  experience  more  family  violence;  (6)  city  dwellers  rather  than  those  who  live  in 
rural  or  suburban  areas  suffer  more  family  violence;  and  (7)  Blacks  and  Hispanics  suffer 
more  family  violence  than  Whites  because  a higher  percentage  of  minorities  live  in 
poverty,  are  unemployed,  or  are  in  households  where  the  husband  is  highly  controlling  of 
family  income  and  the  wife’s  contacts  with  others. 

The  work  of  Gelles  has  continued  to  be  supported  by  other  experts  on  family 
violence  as  well  as  by  police  and  government  statistics.  For  example,  the  assertion  that 
females  suffer  more  severe  injuries  in  domestic  violence  is  clearly  supported.  Sorenson 
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et  al.  (1996)  observed  that  police  reports  indicate  women  are  much  more  likely  than  men 
to  suffer  physical  injury  in  a domestic  violence  incident.  A common  reason  women  seek 
emergency  room  attention  is  due  to  injuries  received  at  the  hands  of  her  intimate. 
Campbell  and  Sheridan  (1989)  estimated  that  approximately  20%  to  50%  of  female 
emergency  patients  are  abused  women— a wide  range  that  raises  questions  about  slippage 
in  the  estimates.  Only  one  in  1 0 victims  who  suffer  wife  abuse  seek  medical  treatment 
and  half  of  those  who  do  seek  treatment  have  suffered  minor  trauma  (Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  1999).  The  most  common  type  of  injury  suffered  by  a female  victim  of  family 
violence  is  a bruise  (48%),  while  24%  suffer  a cut  or  stab  wound,  another  17%  suffer  a 
muscular  or  skeletal  injury,  2%  experience  a rape  or  sexual  assault,  and  1%  suffer  a 
gunshot  wound  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics.  Medical  expenses  run  in 
excess  of  61  million  dollars  per  year  for  victims  of  marital  violence. 

The  National  Electronic  Injury  Surveillance  System  (NEISS)  recorded  information 
on  emergency  room  patients  nationally  and  the  data  reveal  that  approximately  1 .4  million 
intentional  injuries  result  yearly  from  family  violence  (Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  1999). 
In  49  /o  of  the  cases  examined  by  the  experts  at  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  there  was 
no  reported  injury.  In  the  51%  of  the  cases  in  which  there  was  an  injury,  only  1%  needed 
hospitalization,  7%  were  treated  in  the  emergency  room  and  released,  3%  were  treated  in 
a doctor  s office,  9%  were  cared  for  at  home,  and  32%  received  no  treatment  at  all  despite 
having  injuries. 

Research  on  spouse  abuse  has  indicated  that  minor  forms  of  violence  are  the  most 
common  and  occur  at  some  point  in  large  numbers  of  intimate  relationships.  At  least  158 
households  per  1,000  reported  incidents  of  pushing,  grabbing,  shoving,  slapping,  or 
throwing  objects  at  one  another  according  to  Straus  and  Gelles  (1988).  Hampton  and 
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Connor-Edwards  (1993)  estimated  that  30%  of  couples  experience  a domestic  violence 
episode  in  their  relationship.  They  found  that  most  of  these  assaults  are  minor;  only  63  of 
1,000  couples  reported  serious  violence  such  as  kicking,  punching,  biting,  or  choking. 

The  data  from  the  National  Family  Violence  Surveys  showed  that  more  serious  violence 
(kicking,  biting,  beatings,  chokings,  hitting  with  fists,  battery  with  an  object,  threats  with 
a knife  or  gun,  or  actual  use  of  a weapon)  occurs  in  only  30  families  per  1,000  (Gelles  & 
Straus,  1988).  Yet,  Straus  and  Gelles  have  warned  that  their  figures  probably 
underestimate  the  problem  a great  deal.  Straus  and  Gelles  (1995)  have  acknowledged 
that  the  respondents  in  their  surveys  may  not  have  revealed  the  true  extent  of  the  family 

violence  in  their  unions,  and  they  speculate  that  the  true  rate  of  domestic  violence  may  be 
double  their  figures. 

In  the  National  Family  Violence  Surveys,  Straus  and  Gelles  (1988)  used  the  Conflict 
Tactics  Scales  (CTS)  to  measure  the  level  and  incidence  of  violence  by  asking 
respondents  about  how  they  resolved  conflicts.  There  were  three  general  possibilities: 

• The  use  of  rational  discussion. 

The  use  of  verbal  and  non-verbal  expressions  of  hostility. 

• The  use  of  physical  force. 

The  most  common  response  by  women  to  violence  were  expressions  of  hostility,  most 
often  crying  followed  by  yelling  and  cursing  at  the  attacker.  Only  one  in  four  victims  hit 
her  attacker  back.  Straus  and  Gelles  discovered  that  women  who  suffered  minor  violence 
were  the  most  likely  to  strike  back  while  those  that  experienced  severe  violence  were 
least  likely  to  use  physical  force.  Also,  victims  who  experienced  severe  violence  were 
more  likely  to  call  the  police  than  those  who  suffered  minor  forms  of  violence. 
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Victimization  data  also  help  establish  how  serious  abuse  cases  are.  In  17%  of  the 
cases  the  female  victims  were  only  threatened  with  a weapon,  and  in  3%  of  such  cases  the 
victims  were  threatened  with  death  (Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  1999).  A weapon  was 
found  to  have  actually  been  used  in  21%  of  intimate  violence  cases;  a gun  was  involved 
only  1 ^ of  the  time,  a knife  was  involved  7%  of  the  time,  and  an  object  was  involved 
1 j /o  of  the  time.  In  74%  of  the  cases  hands  or  feet,  also  called  “personal  weapons”,  were 
used  to  assault  or  batter  of  domestic  violence. 

Gelles’  inclusion  of  economic  standing  as  a correlate  of  abuse  is  also  supported  by 
others.  Women  in  the  under  $10,000  family  income  group  were  four  times  more  likely  to 
experience  wife  abuse  than  were  women  in  the  $50,000  or  more  income  bracket  (Bureau 
ot  Justice  Statistics  1999).  Women  found  to  have  household  incomes  between  $15,000 
and  $j4,000  were  also  more  likely  to  suffer  wife  abuse  than  those  in  higher  income 
groups.  Women  in  the  lower  to  middle  socioeconomic  brackets  were  more  likely  to 
experience  domestic  violence  than  other  women.  Higher  rates  of  domestic  violence  have 
been  found  in  blue-collar  families  than  in  white-collar  ones  and  in  families  where  the 
husband  is  unemployed  or  only  working  part-time  (Kaufman  Kantor  & Straus  1987;  and 
Kaufman  Kantor  1 992). 

The  relationship  between  tolerance  or  approval  for  intimate  violence  and  abuse 
may  also  be  strongest  in  low  income  families.  Dibble  and  Straus  (1995)  discovered  that 
52 /o  ot  lower-income  husbands  who  held  the  belief  that  slapping  a wife  is  appropriate 
behavior  did  engage  in  minor  acts  of  wife  abuse.  They  raise  the  prospect  that  violence 
may  be  used  to  control  a partner  when  a lower-income  man  lacks  money,  prestige,  or 
power.  Straus  (1995)  reported  that  the  domestic  violence  rate  of  blue-collar  men  is  70% 
higher  than  that  of  their  white-collar  counterparts. 
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That  age  is  a correlate  of  abuse  has  also  been  confirmed.  Using  data  from  the 
1975  and  1985  National  Family  Violence  Surveys,  Suitor  et  al.  (1995)  reported  a decline 
in  domestic  violence  as  couples  age.  Couples  in  the  same  age  cohorts  were  studied  over 
the  1 0 year  period  and  declines  in  family  violence  occurred  for  each  age  group.  The 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  (1999)  reported  that  40%  of  domestic  violence  incidents  occur 
in  the  20-29  year  age  group,  36%  occur  in  the  30-39  age  group,  and  only  1 5%  occur  the 
40  and  older  age  group. 

A relationship  is  also  often  found  between  substance  use  and  abuse.  For  example, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  (1999)  alcohol  and  drugs  were  both  used  by 
the  male  offender  in  25%  of  domestic  violence  cases,  while  the  offender  was  only 
drinking  in  26%  of  the  cases,  and  was  only  using  drugs  in  4%  of  the  cases.  In  45%  of  the 
cases  of  domestic  violence  there  was  no  drinking  or  drug  use  by  either  party.  In  more 
than  half  of  the  cases  in  which  someone  was  convicted  of  a violent  crime  against  an 

intimate  and  sent  to  jail  or  prison  there  was  either  drinking  or  drug  use  at  the  time  of  the 
offense. 

Some  rough  indicators  of  isolation  are  found  to  relate  to  abuse.  Slightly  less  than 
halt  ot  women  who  suffer  domestic  violence  failed  to  report  the  incident  to  police. 

Between  1992-1996  the  female  victim  reported  the  assault  in  51%  of  the  cases  (Bureau 
ot  Justice  Statistics  1999).  Yet,  reporting  wife  abuse  results  in  an  arrest  being  made  in 
only  25%  of  the  incidents.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases  only  an  official  report  is  made  by 
police  without  an  arrest  being  effected.  The  experts  at  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
have  estimated  that  an  arrest  is  made  in  one  in  five  incidents  reported  to  police.  Progress 
has  been  made  in  this  area  as  it  was  once  estimated  that  arrest  of  the  batterer  occurred  in 
only  1%  of  such  cases  (Dutton  & Strachan  1987). 
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Social  isolation  has  long  been  suspected  to  be  an  important  factor  in  family  violence 
yet  even  the  leading  family  violence  experts  (Cazenave  and  Straus  1995:321)  admit  that, 
“Although  there  is  much  speculation,  one  does  not  know  from  the  research  published  to 
date  if  families  in  which  child  and  spousal  abuse  occur  are  any  more  isolated  from  a 
network  of  socially  supportive  community  and  kin  than  other  families.”  Does  having  a 
strong  network  of  kin  serve  to  curb  family  violence  or  does  that  network  of  family  and 
friends  serve  to  inhibit  the  abuse  woman  from  seeking  legal  and  social  service  remedies? 
Richard  J.  Gelles  (1974;  1980;  1993;  and  1997)  in  his  work  and  with  his  noted  colleague 
(Gelles  & Straus,  1979a;  1979b;  and  1988)  has  maintained  that  isolation  is  a crucial 
factor  associated  with  marital  violence,  especially  in  severe  cases.  An  example  of 
supporting  evidence  for  his  position  in  other  studies  include  the  work  of  Stets  (1991)  who 
tound  that  social  isolation  may  remove  restraints  on  being  aggressive.  Her  review  of  the 
National  Survey  of  Families  and  Households  data  revealed  that  more  socially  isolated 
cohabitors  are  more  violence  against  than  partners  than  married  persons.  Cohabitors  were 
more  socially  isolated  as  they  had  less  familial  interaction  and  fewer  ties  to  groups  and 
organizations  in  the  community  than  the  married  subjects.  In  another  example,  Cazenave 
and  Straus  (1995)  tound  evidence  that  social  network  embeddedness  is  related  to  fewer 
instances  of  domestic  violence  and  they  suggest  that  especially  for  minority  people  (they 
compared  Blacks  and  Whites)  that  the  amount  of  isolation  does  influence  domestic 
violence. 

Most  victims  of  wife  abuse  suffer  violence  in  their  own  homes  as  8 in  10  incidents 
happen  in  the  family  home  (Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  1999).  Gelles  (1974)  in  his  early 
work  learned  that  most  family  violence  occurred  in  the  home.  He  found  the  most 
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common  location  for  wife  assault  was  the  kitchen,  followed  by  the  bedroom  and  the 
living  room. 

Most  family  interaction  occurs  in  the  home  as  it  is  the  place  where  persons  can  speak 
most  freely.  The  family  home  can  be  termed  a “backstage”  area  as  Goffman  (1959)  noted 
that  it  is  in  the  privacy  of  one’s  house  that  one  does  not  have  to  adhere  to  convention  or 
behave  with  any  pretense.  The  home  is  a retreat  where  a person  can  unleash  frustrations 
and  resolve  conflict  in  private  as  Gelles  (1974)  has  agreed  that  this  sanctum  from  prying 
eyes  often  results  in  behavior  one  would  not  normally  expose  to  the  world. 

Gelles  (1974;  1980;  1993;  1997)  in  his  work  and  in  that  conducted  with  his 
colleagues  as  well  (Gelles  & Cornell  1990;  Gelles  & Straus  1979a;  and  Gelles  & Straus 
1988)  identified  an  urban-rural  correlate  of  domestic  violence.  Gelles  has  maintained  that 
urban  areas  typically  have  recorded  the  highest  rates  of  violent  victimization  and  that 
includes  domestic  violence.  This  observation  by  Gelles  is  given  official  support  in  the 
report  entitled  Violence  bv  Intimates:  Analysis  of  Data  on  Crimes  by  Current  or  Former 
Spouses.  Boyfriends,  and  Girlfriends,  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  (1998) 
noted  that  urban  women  experience  higher  rates  of  nonlethal  violence  by  their  intimates 
than  women  living  in  suburban  or  rural  areas. 

Some  other  features  of  the  family  were  not  specifically  listed  as  risks  by  Gelles  but 
have  been  found  to  contribute  to  spouse  abuse.  For  example,  large  family  size  can  create 
tinancial  and  emotional  stresses  which  can  erupt  in  wife  abuse.  The  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  (1999)  reported  that  more  than  half  of  the  homes  in  which  domestic  violence  is 
occurring  have  children  under  twelve.  Gelles  (1974)  pointed  out  that  violence  directed  at 
the  children  can  result  in  wife  abuse.  In  their  first  survey  on  American  families,  Straus  et 
al.  (1980)  learned  that  spousal  abuse  was  lowest  among  couples  with  no  children  and  that 
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the  probability  of  domestic  violence  increased  with  each  child  up  to  five  while  for 
families  with  six  to  nine  children  such  violence  was  uncommon.  Regardless  of  income, 
the  probability  of  violence  increased  with  each  child  up  to  five.  The  researchers  theorized 
that  each  additional  child  places  more  strain  on  the  family  in  terms  of  finances  and 
demands  for  their  parents’  time  and  attention.  Families  with  six  to  nine  children  seem  to 
be  able  to  find  ways  to  accommodate  the  extra  children  with  minimal  stress  after  the  fifth 
child  as  they  experienced  the  least  violence  in  the  family. 

Gelles  listing  of  race  as  a risk  factor  for  abuse  may  have  been  premature.  To  be 
sure,  some  studies  have  indicated  racial  and  ethnic  differences  in  abuse;  others  do  not. 
Data  from  the  National  Crime  Victimization  Survey  indicated  that  wife  abuse  is 
essentially  unrelated  to  race.  The  rate  for  Latinos  was  5.5  per  1,000;  that  for  Whites  was 
5.4  per  1,000,  and  that  for  Blacks  was  5.8  per  1,000  (Bachman  & Saltzman  1995).  Other 
studies  have  reported  abuse  that  is  higher  among  minority  groups  (Gelles  & Straus  1988). 
Straus  and  Smith  (1995)  have  maintained  that  one  out  of  four  (23%)  of  Hispanic 
families  experience  spouse  abuse,  and  they  concluded  in  their  re-examination  of  the  1985 
National  Family  Violence  Resurvey  that  the  Hispanic  rate  for  domestic  violence  is  54% 
greater  than  for  Whites.  The  inconsistent  findings  warrant  further  discussion.  First, 
general  information  about  the  Latino  population  in  the  United  States  is  examined,  and 
then  a more  particular  information  about  of  spouse  abuse  among  Hispanics  is  reviewed, 
especially  that  for  Mexican  Americans. 

U.S.  Latino  Population 

The  Latino  population  in  the  United  States  is  sizable  and  rapidly  growing  yet  a void 
exists  in  the  domestic  violence  literature  on  minority  couples  (West  1998).  West  has 
insisted  that  most  researchers  have  taken  a ‘‘color  blind”  approach  to  this  issue  when  in 
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fact  race  and  ethnicity  should  be  closely  examined.  O’Keefe  (1994)  is  in  agreement, 
stressing  that  it  is  important  for  researchers  to  study  violent  families  of  different  races  and 
ethnicities  to  learn  how  these  factors  shape  the  experience  of  domestic  violence. 

Latinos  currently  make  up  12%  of  the  U.S.  population  and  are  projected  to  become 
the  largest  minority  group  by  the  year  2015  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  2000).  Mexican 
Americans  account  for  66%  of  the  Hispanic  population  in  the  U.S.,  and  they  can  trace 
their  roots  in  this  country  as  far  back  as  150  years.  Two  other  large  groups  of  Latinos  in 
the  U.S.  are  Puerto  Ricans  (9%)  and  Cubans  (4%). 

Latino  groups  share  many  similarities  besides  a common  language.  Ginorio  et  al. 
(1995)  observed  that  these  groups  share  similar  values,  culture,  strong  social  support 
systems,  and  a commitment  to  honor.  Yet,  despite  these  similarities  Latino  groups  have 
strong  dissimilarities  in  their  socioeconomic  status,  educational  level,  immigration 
history,  and  level  of  acculturation.  The  ways  in  which  Latino  groups  are  similar  and 
different  from  Whites  also  varies. 

One  dimension  is  economic.  Jasinski  and  Williams  (1998)  reported  that  Mexican 
American  families  are  two  to  five  times  more  likely  than  Anglo  families  to  live  in 
poverty,  but  the  differential  is  not  as  high  for  Cuban  American  families,  which  are  more 
likely  than  Mexican-American  or  Puerto  Rican  families  to  have  two  incomes  and  report 
employment  in  managerial  or  professional  occupations. 

Data  from  the  Census  Bureau  (2000)  highlights  employment  disparities.  Hispanics 
(19%)  were  found  to  be  more  likely  than  non-Hispanic  Whites  (12%)  to  work  in  service 
occupations  and  were  almost  twice  as  likely  to  be  employed  as  operators  and  laborers 
(~2 /o  versus  12%).  Only  14%  of  Hispanics  are  employed  in  managerial  or  professional 
occupations  as  compared  to  33%  of  non-Hispanic  Whites.  Of  all  the  Hispanic  groups, 
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Mexican  Americans  were  the  least  likely  to  hold  managerial  or  professional  occupations. 
The  Census  Bureau  (2000)  report  produced  by  R.  Ramirez  and  M.  Therrien  entitled,  “The 
Hispanic  Population  in  the  U.S.:  Population  Characteristics”  revealed  that  Hispanics  have 
a higher  unemployment  rate  than  non-Hispanic  Whites,  Hispanics  earn  less,  and  are  more 
likely  to  live  in  poverty  than  non-Hispanic  Whites. 

This  Census  Bureau  (2000)  also  reported  differences  in  educational  achievement.  It 
indicated  that  23%  of  those  of  Cuban  origin  are  25  or  older  and  had  at  least  a bachelor 
degree  while  this  was  true  of  only  7%  of  Mexican  Americans.  This  same  report  noted 
that  7j  /o  ot  Cubans  attained  a high  school  education.  Similarly  high  percentages  of 
Puerto  Ricans  and  South  and  Central  Americans  had  high  school  degrees,  but  only  51% 
of  Mexican  Americans  did. 

Another  important  difference  that  sets  Mexican-American  households  apart  is  family 
size.  Of  all  the  Latino  groups  Mexican-American  families  were  the  most  likely  to  have 
the  largest  families  (composed  of  5 or  more  persons).  The  difference  was  even 
greater  between  Mexican  Americans  and  non-Hispanic  Whites  (36%  versus  only  12% 
respectively)  according  to  the  Census  Bureau  (2000). 

Scarcity  of  Hispanic  Studies 

Social  scientists  have  noted  the  dearth  ot  research  into  the  experiences  of  minority 
women  (Klein  et.  al.  1997;  and  Rivera  1993).  Most  studies  on  domestic  violence  have 
been  based  on  small,  nonrepresentative  shelter  or  clinical  samples  that  do  not  focus  on 
women  of  color  (Klein  et  al.  1997).  Klein  et  al.  see  a need  to  undertake  research  on  a full 
range  ot  studies  (comparative,  within  group,  population  based,  clinical,  and  survey)  in 
order  to  address  this  deficiency  in  knowledge. 
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The  two  national  random  surveys  on  domestic  violence  conducted  by  Straus  and 
Gelles  (1988)  are  often  used  to  make  rate  comparisons  of  domestic  violence  across 
racial/ethnic  groups.  These  researchers  included  721  Hispanic  families  in  the  second 
survey.  From  these  data  they  learned  that  one  out  of  four  Hispanic  households 
experienced  domestic  violence  in  the  year  of  the  survey  and  that  half  of  these  incidents 
involved  acts  that  carried  the  risk  of  serious  injury  such  as  kicking,  punching,  biting,  or 
choking.  The  highest  rates  of  spouse  abuse  in  Hispanic  families  were  found  in 
Northeastern  states  and  in  large  metropolitan  areas. 

Straus  and  Gelles  (1988)  also  discovered  that  the  rate  of  family  violence  for 
Hispanic  households  (23  per  100)  was  greater  than  for  non-Hispanic  households  (16  per 
100).  Straus  (1995)  attributed  this  difference  to  economic  and  structural  conditions  rather 
than  to  cultural  and  ideological  factors.  They  argued  that  the  higher  spouse  abuse  rates 
for  Hispamcs  is  likely  due  to  their  higher  rates  of  unemployment,  low  status  occupations 
of  such  households,  and  lower  income  levels  found  in  Hispanic  families.  Their 
explanation  may  be  premature,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  some  shortcomings  in  their 
own  research  that  limit  their  ability  to  draw  firm  conclusions  about  Hispanics. 

The  major  shortcoming  in  the  work  done  by  Straus  and  Gelles  in  the  two  National 
Family  Violence  studies  is  that  Hispanic  people  are  diverse,  even  though  they  share  many 
important  similarities  in  language  and  culture.  Straus  and  Gelles  have  acknowledged  that 
they  tailed  to  take  into  account  the  race  or  national  origin  of  their  Hispanic  respondents. 
O’Keefe  (1994)  pointed  out  that  the  term  “Hispanic”  applies  to  people  from  Spain  as  well 
as  to  those  of  Mexican  origin,  Cuban  origin,  Puerto  Rican  origin,  and  Central  and  South 
American  origin.  Like  the  work  done  by  Straus,  most  studies  have  failed  to  distinguish 
national  origin  and/or  race  of  Hispanic  subjects  O’Keefe  points  out. 
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Some  other  methodological  concerns  can  be  raised.  Straus  and  Smith  (1995)  have 
also  acknowledged  that  the  interviews  of  the  721  Hispanics  from  the  1985  resurvey  were 
conducted  by  telephone,  which  forced  them  to  leave  out  those  Latinos  who  did  not  speak 
English,  those  poorer  individuals  who  did  not  own  phones,  and  those  who  live  transient 
lifes  ( like  migrant  farm  workers). 

Domestic  Violence  Studies  on  Hispanic  Families 
The  literature  on  spouse  abuse  in  Hispanic  families  has  been  hampered  by  the  failure 
of  researchers  to  gather  large  numbers  of  subjects  from  representative  samples  which  are 
differentiated  by  race  and  national  origin  so  the  research  that  exists  is  in  conflict. 
Organizing  the  handful  of  studies  on  Hispanic  family  violence  also  proved  challenging 
due  to  the  many  divergent  themes.  There  have  been  studies  done  on  comparing  the 
marital  violence  rate  for  Hispanics  and  other  racial/ethnic  groups,  studies  on  Latino 
gender  roles,  studies  of  Latino  cultural  views  on  alcohol  use,  acculturation  studies,  and 
Latino  studies  on  the  resulting  social  ills  created  by  poverty. 

Comparison  Studies  on  the  Marital  Violence  Rate 
Several  studies  maintain  that  the  rate  of  marital  violence  is  higher  among  Hispanic 
families  than  others.  Straus  and  Gelles  (1988)  found  that  the  rate  of  domestic  violence  for 
Hispanic  families  was  significantly  higher  than  for  non-Hispanic  families  while  Sorenson 
and  Telles  (1991),  who  studied  a sample  of  2,391  cases  of  wife  abuse,  reported  the 
highest  rate  of  such  violence  among  U.S.  born  Hispanics-higher  than  the  rates  for 
Mexican-born  Hispanics  or  non-Hispanic  Whites.  Straus  and  Smith  (1995)  have 
maintained  that  one  out  of  four  (2j%)  of  Hispanic  families  experience  spouse  abuse. 

They  conclude  from  their  re-examination  of  the  1985  National  Family  Violence  Resurvey 
that  the  Hispanic  rate  for  domestic  violence  was  54%  greater  than  for  Whites.  They 
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reported  that  almost  half  of  the  incidents  among  Hispanics  had  a high  potential  for  injury 
and  warned  that  their  findings  might  underestimate  the  phenomenon. 

Other  research,  however,  questions  the  general  finding  that  Hispanics  have  higher 
rates  of  spouse  abuse.  Data  from  the  National  Crime  Victimization  Survey  yielded  no 
racial/ethnic  relationship  either.  The  rate  of  spouse  abuse  for  Latinos  was  5.5  per  1,000; 
for  Whites  it  was  5.4  per  1,000;  and  for  Blacks  its  was  5.8  per  1,000  (Bachman  & 
Saltzman,  1995).  Mirande  and  Perez  (1995)  studied  385  clinical  cases  and  found  no 
significant  differences  between  Whites,  Blacks,  and  Hispanics  in  the  frequency  or 
severity  of  abuse.  O’Keefe  (1994)  also  found  no  significant  racial/ethnic  differences  in 
domestic  violence  rates  among  121  battered  women  of  which  42%  were  White,  37% 
Hispanic,  and  21%  Black.  O’Keefe  has  called  for  a re-examination  of  the  cultural  bias 
that  may  have  perpetuated  a belief  that  domestic  violence  is  a more  serious  problem  in 
minority  families.  In  a San  Antonio  study  of  671  Hispanics,  451  Whites,  and  192  Blacks, 
done  by  Neff  et  al.  (1995)  Hispanics  did  not  engage  in  more  abuse  than  other  groups. 

Neff  and  his  colleagues  have  lamented  that  most  of  the  literature  is  largely  limited  to 
White-Black  differences,  and  they  have  insisted  that  other  racial/ethnic  groups  be 
included  in  research. 

Gelles  (1997)  has  tried  to  reconcile  the  inconsistent  findings.  He  has  maintained  that 
low  income,  low  occupational  status,  urban  living,  and  youthfulness  are  more  important 
factors  than  race/ethnicity  in  explaining  rates  of  domestic  violence.  He  thinks  that  these 
factors,  rather  than  Hispanic  culture  or  group  membership,  explain  the  violence. 

Other  social  scientists  have  insisted  that  race/ethnicity  must  be  examined  and  raise 
additional  possibilities.  For  example,  cohabitation  of  young  minority  women  relates  to 
intimate  violence  (Smith  1990;  Stets  1991;  and  Williams  1992).  Straus,  Gelles,  and 
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Steinmetz  (1980)  have  cautioned  that  cultural  expectations  and  values  concerning 
violence  may  also  influence  the  rate  of  wife  abuse. 

Studies  on  Latino  Gender  Scripts 

Gelles  (198j)  has  noted  that  there  are  unique  subcultures  within  American  society 
that  adhere  to  particular  gender  scripts  which  make  tolerance  of  wife  abuse  acceptable 
and  breaking  the  privacy  of  the  family  to  seek  outside  assistance  more  difficult. 
“Machismo”  is  a Latino  gender  script  that  influences  the  occurrence  of  domestic  violence 
among  Hispanics  Perilla  et  al.  (1994)  have  contended.  Although  not  everything  about 
the  script  is  negative,  they  have  argued  that  it  contributes  to  domestic  violence.  The 
script  calls  for  submissive  and  self-sacrificing  behavior  by  Hispanic  women  and 
aggressive  behavior,  sexual  prowess,  and  heavy  drinking  by  their  male  counterparts.  The 
Perilla  et  al.  study  interviewed  60  immigrant  Latinas.  Half  of  the  women  had  sought 
social  service  aid  while  the  other  half  had  not.  These  researchers  have  argued  that  it  is 
the  imbalance  of  power  in  Latino  cultural  expectations  in  combination  with  the  Latino 
gender  script  of  machismo  (or  the  masculinity  image)  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  domestic 
violence  in  Hispanic  families.  They  have  alleged  that  the  Hispanic  culture  has  not  been 
fully  explored  in  the  various  studies  carried  out  on  domestic  violence.  Perilla  et  al. 
(1994:338)  aver  that  the  domestic  violence  literature  does  not  have  a single  theory  that 
adequately  encompasses  “the  Latino  cultural  tapestry.” 

Traditional  gender  roles  in  the  Hispanic  family  must  be  examined  closely  to  better 
understand  the  phenomenon  of  domestic  violence.  The  role  of  wife  and  mother  is  central 
for  Hispanic  women  Rivera  (1993)  has  contended  and  the  promotion  of  one’s  husband, 
children,  parents,  and  other  family  members  results  in  a loss  of  individuality  for  Hispanic 
women.  The  Hispanic  culture  is  centered  on  religiosity,  conservatism,  and  tradition  so 
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that  cultural  norms  deny  Hispanic  women  full  expression  and  self-actualization.  The  cult 
of  machismo  impedes  individual  goal  attainment  for  Hispanic  women  as  unequal  power 
arrangements  are  promoted  through  cultural  ideology  Rivera  has  argued. 

Contradictions  exist  regarding  Hispanic  cultural  ideology  and  whether  “machismo”  is 
a part  of  the  subculture  or  just  a pejorative  stereotype.  Some  social  scientists  have 
insisted  that  the  extended  Hispanic  family  unit  is  an  authoritative  structure  with  absolute 
obedience  by  the  wife  to  the  husband.  When  compared  to  the  ideal  American  family,  the 
authoritative  Hispanic  family  unit  is  viewed  negatively  (De  La  Cancela  1986;  Mirande  & 
Perez  1995).  Other  researchers  have  maintained  that  the  traditional  view  of  Hispanic 
cultural  ideology  no  longer  holds  true  for  modern  Hispanic  families  in  the  United  States 
(Szapocznik  & Hernandez  1988).  A third  take  is  that  male  dominance  or  “machismo” 
persists  as  an  ideology  but  not  in  practice  (Becerra  1988). 

The  debate  gives  reason  to  search  the  literature  on  domestic  violence  for  evidence  of 
Hispanic  cultural  or  ideological  differences.  Torres  (1991)  found  cross-cultural 
differences  in  terms  of  what  constitutes  wife  abuse  between  Hispanic  and  White  women. 
Verbal  abuse  and  failure  to  provide  food  and  shelter  were  not  perceived  as  wife  abuse  by 
Latinas  but  were  by  their  White  counterparts.  Latinas  were  more  tolerant  of  physical 
violence;  such  violence  had  to  occur  on  a more  frequent  basis  for  Hispanic  women  to 
consider  it  abusive  than  was  true  of  their  non-Hispanic  counterparts.  Hispanic  women 
were  more  likely  to  report  staying  in  an  abusive  relationship  because  of  their  children; 
White  women  were  more  likely  to  stay  because  of  love  or  because  they  had  no  other  place 
to  go.  Hispanic  women  tended  to  remain  longer  in  abusive  unions  than  did  their  White 
counterparts,  and  Hispanics  were  more  likely  to  leave  and  return  to  their  partners  than 


were  White  women. 
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Torres  (1991)  has  asserted  that  culture,  family,  and  religion  play  greater  roles  for 
Latinas  than  for  White  women  in  deciding  whether  to  leave  or  stay  in  a union.  Although 
Torres  focused  on  cultural  differences  between  Hispanic  and  White  women,  he  has 
admitted  that  no  difference  was  found  as  to  the  frequency  and  severity  of  wife  abuse 
between  the  two  groups. 

Cultural  ideology  may  also  serve  to  impose  barriers  for  abused  Latinas  that  impede 
their  seeking  the  assistance  they  need  to  break  free  from  a violent  relationship.  In  shelter 
sample  studies  both  Gondolf  et  al.  (1991)  and  O’Keefe  (1994)  revealed  that  battered 
Latinas  reported  receiving  less  assistance  from  family,  friends,  clergy,  and  social  services 
than  Black  and  White  women.  Cultural  and  institutional  barriers  might  have  resulted  in 
the  under-utilization  of  services  according  to  Rodriguez  and  O’Donnell  (1995).  Strong 
religious  beliefs  might  prevent  some  minority  women  from  seeking  help  (Abney  & Priest 
1995)  while  cultural  fatalism  or  the  belief  that  one  cannot  stop  negative  things  from 
happening  (Comas-Diaz  1995)  might  also  impede  Latinas  from  seeking  outside 
intervention  for  wife  abuse.  Limited  access  to  or  the  lack  of  knowledge  about  social 
services  was  also  found  to  influence  whether  the  102  rural  victims  in  a New  Mexico  study 
sought  help  (Krishanan  et  al.  2001).  Gondolf,  Fisher,  and  McFerron  (1991)  reported  that 
Hispanic  woman  shelter  residents  endured  the  longest  periods  of  abuse  (compared  with 
their  Black  and  White  counterparts).  (See  also  Krishnan  et  al.  2001.)  Gondolf  et  al. 
(1991)  also  reported  that  Latinas  were  less  likely  to  seek  help  from  social  service 
organizations,  which  they  attributed  to  cultural  constraints.  Jasinski  (1998)  argued  that  a 
lack  of  culturally  sensitive  treatment  programs  and  a lack  of  bilingual  professionals 
discourages  Latinas  from  seeking  social  service  assistance. 
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Acculturation  Studies 

Drifting  from  traditional  cultural  values  may  lead  to  domestic  violence  (Kaufman 
Kantor  et  al.  1994).  Acculturation  for  Mexican  Americans  was  found  to  be  associated 
with  an  increased  incidence  of  wife  abuse  in  their  study,  which  used  a national  probability 
sample  with  an  oversample  of  Hispanics.  Vega  et  al.  (1986)  found  that  low  acculturated 
Mexican-American  families  experienced  less  stress  than  more  highly  acculturated 
Mexican  Americans  in  their  study  of  147  adults  of  Mexican  descent,  which  included 
recent  immigrants  as  well  as  native-born  subjects. 

But  questions  are  raised  about  who  should  be  more  acculturated.  In  their  study  of 
1,243  Mexican  Americans  (705  born  in  Mexico  and  538  born  in  the  U.S.)  and  1,149  non- 
Hispanic  Whites  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  Sorenson  and  Telles  (1991)  found  that  Mexican 
Americans  born  in  Mexico  and  non-Hispanic  Whites  had  similar  rates  of  spouse  abuse. 

Of  those  who  were  Mexican-born  20%  reported  being  involved  in  spouse  abuse  as 
compared  to  22%  of  the  non-Hispanic  Whites.  Mexican  Americans  born  in  the  U.S.  (and 
arguably  more  acculturated)  had  the  highest  rates  of  wife  abuse  (31%).  Neff  el  al.  (1987) 
raised  the  possibility  that  greater  stress  occurs  among  those  in  the  second  generation  of 
Mexican  Americans  who  failed  to  embrace  American  cultural  patterns  when  most  of  their 
peers  had  become  acculturated. 

Jasinski’s  (1998)  research,  however,  found  that  Hispanics  born  outside  the  U.S. 
experienced  high  levels  of  conflict  between  their  country  of  origin  and  American  culture 
and  that  such  stress  resulted  in  domestic  violence.  In  her  study  of  1 69  Mexican-American 
women  living  in  rural  southwest  Texas,  Champion  (1996)  found  that  abused  women  had 
lower  levels  of  cultural  assimilation.  They  were  more  likely  to  remain  in  abusive 
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relationships  due  to  religious  beliefs,  acceptance  of  their  cultural  gender  roles,  and  their 
fear  about  not  being  able  to  financially  care  for  their  children. 

Apparently,  much  more  work  is  needed  to  clarify  the  association  between  high  and 
low  levels  of  acculturation  and  domestic  violence.  Adherence  to  subcultural  ideology  or 
conflict  between  one’s  subculture  and  American  society  also  needs  more  exploration  to 
determine  the  role  of  cultural  ideology  and  its  impact  on  wife  abuse. 

Latino  Studies  on  Alcohol  Use 

Some  studies  on  Hispanics  have  focused  on  the  intertwining  of  cultural  expectations 
and  cultural  acceptance  of  violence  with  the  use  of  alcohol.  Panitz  et  al.  (1983:31)  have 
made  the  pointed  charge  that,  “Widespread  acceptance  of  the  machismo  ethos  and  its 
determining  role  in  the  structure,  dynamics,  and  value  systems  of  the  traditional  Hispanic 
family  encourage  alcohol  abuse  by  men.”  Yet,  these  researchers  have  admitted  that 
Cuban  Americans  unlike  their  Mexican  and  Puerto  Rican  counterparts  do  not  have  high 
rates  of  alcoholism  and  attribute  this  to  their  higher  socioeconomic  status.  Differences 
between  alcoholism  and  alcohol  use  need  to  be  considered. 

Cultural  views  on  the  use  of  alcohol,  cultural  tolerance  of  intimate  violence,  and 
machismo  may  be  blunted  by  higher  socioeconomic  and  educational  levels  (Panitz  et  al. 
1983).  Caetano  et  al.  (2001)  also  studied  the  link  between  intimate  violence  and  Hispanic 
cultural  attitudes  and  practices  regarding  alcohol.  They  used  data  collected  in  the  1995 
National  Study  of  Couples  to  focus  on  1,440  couples,  of  which  527  were  of  Hispanic 
origin.  They  found  a higher  prevalence  of  intimate  partner  alcohol-fueled  violence 
among  ethnic  minority  males-40%  of  them  had  been  drinking  at  the  time  of  the  domestic 
violence  incident.  The  researchers  recognized  that  the  role  of  alcohol  in  intimate  violence 
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may  reflect  either  cultural  expectations  about  disinhibition  or  a culturally  defined  excuse 
for  violence. 

Latino  Studies  on  Economic  and  Structural  Conditions  that  Contribute  to  Wife  Abuse 
Many  social  scientists  have  contended  that  the  impact  of  cultural  ideological 
influences  on  domestic  violence  has  been  confounded  with  socioeconomic  deprivation 
(Dobash  & Dobash  1979a;  Steinmetz,  1980;  Gelles  & Straus  1979a;  Kaufman  Kantor  & 
Straus  1989;  Kaufman  Kantor  & Straus  1995;  Straus  & Smith  1995;  and  Kaufman  Kantor 
et  al.  1994).  Hispanics  suffer  greater  life  stressors  such  as  poverty,  higher  rates  of 
unemployment,  prejudice,  discrimination,  and  a host  of  other  social  ills  which  result  in 
frustrations  that  may  erupt  into  family  violence.  Sociodemographic  factors  influence  the 
propensity  for  violence  in  a family.  Socioeconomic  status,  occupational  status  of  the 
victim  and  batterer,  as  well  as  such  variables  as  age,  race/ethnicity,  marital  status,  and  the 
number  ot  children  in  the  home  which  all  may  have  a far  greater  impact  on  violence 
between  intimates  than  cultural  ideology. 

Several  studies  have  focused  on  how  socioeconomic  deprivation  influences  family 
stress  and  leads  to  violence.  Hispanic  women  were  found  to  suffer  domestic  violence  for 
longer  periods  before  seeking  social  service  assistance  than  White  victims  according  to 
Gondolf  et  al.  (1991)  due  to  poverty,  lack  of  education,  marriage  at  young  ages,  and 
having  large  families. 

Straus  and  Smith  (1995)  have  identified  three  key  factors  which  they  believe  explain 
higher  rates  of  domestic  violence  for  Hispanics.  They  advanced  the  idea  that  it  is 
economic  deprivation,  urban  residence,  and  more  youthful  couples  that  produce  the 
stressors  that  result  in  wife  abuse.  These  researchers  have  claimed  that  higher  rates  of 
wife  abuse  are  found  in  families  (whether  Hispanic  or  not)  that  have  low  income,  or  in 
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which  the  husband  has  a low-status  occupation  or  is  unemployed.  Research  by  Wiist  and 
McFarlane  (1998)  has  documented  severe  wife  abuse  experienced  by  many  low  income 
pregnant  Hispanic  women  receiving  prenatal  care  in  the  urban  public  health  clinics  of  a 
large  southwestern  city  where  97%  of  the  clients  were  Latino.  These  maternity  clients 
had  an  average  of  eight  years  of  education,  most  spoke  only  Spanish,  and  had  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $10,000.  Low  economic  status  combined  with  limited  access  to 
social  services,  low  education,  and  language  barriers  may  all  serve  to  limit  the  ability  of 
pregnant  Hispanic  women  to  address  their  abuse. 

Hispanics  are  more  likely  to  live  in  an  urban  area,  work  in  a blue-collar  job,  have  a 
stay-at-home  wife,  and  to  have  substantially  lower  income  levels  than  non-Hispanic 
White  families  assert  Straus  and  Smith  (1995).  Higher  rates  of  domestic  violence  were 
found  in  blue-collar  families  than  in  white-collar  ones  and  in  families  where  the  husband 
was  unemployed  or  only  working  part-time  (Kaufman  Kantor  & Straus,  1987;  and 
Kaufman  Kantor  1992).  In  a study  using  a national  probability  sample  which  gathered  an 
oversample  of  Hispanic  Americans  (Puerto  Ricans,  Mexicans,  and  Cubans),  Kaufman 
Kantor  et  al.  (1994)  learned  that  Hispanic  families  are  2 lA  to  5 times  more  likely  to  be 
living  in  poverty  than  non-Hispanic  White  families.  These  researchers  discovered  that 
unemployment  of  the  husband  and  youth  were  highly  significant  predictors  of  family 
violence.  Straus  and  Smith  (1995)  also  reported  a higher  rate  of  intimate  violence  among 
unemployed  Hispanic  men  as  compared  with  Hispanics  who  were  employed  (Straus  & 
Smith  1995) . The  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  2000  reported  that  Hispanics  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  unemployed  than  non-Hispanic  Whites  and  that  among  all  Latino 
groups  those  of  Mexican  origin  had  the  highest  proportion  of  young  unemployed  people 
at  j8/o.  To  maintain  power  in  an  intimate  relationship  and  bolster  one’s  masculine  image 
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despite  low  occupational  status  or  in  the  face  of  unemployment,  Hispanic  men  may  seek 
to  reestablish  their  dominance  through  aggression  or  perhaps  the  frustration  of  not  being 

to  provide  adequately  for  one’s  family  finds  expression  in  domestic  violence  for  such 
men. 

Unemployment  is  also  a problem  faced  by  Hispanic  women.  Rivera  (1993)  has 
pointed  out  that  Hispanic  women  have  a lower  labor  force  participation  rate  than  non- 
Hispanic  White  women  and  were  more  likely  to  work  in  sales,  service,  and  administrative 
support  areas  rather  than  to  hold  management  or  professional  jobs.  Hispanic  women  have 
a lower  earning  power  than  females  and  males  of  all  other  races  and  ethnicities.  Rivera 
noted  that  they  are  the  poorest  paid  population  in  the  United  States.  Despite  being  on 
unequal  footing  in  terms  of  salary  when  compared  to  their  spouses,  Hispanic  women  who 
work  outside  the  home  do  seem  to  benefit  by  gaining  a measure  of  power  in  the  marriage. 
Ybarra  (1982),  in  his  study  of  100  Mexican-American  couples,  reported  that  it  is  only 
when  Mexican-American  women  work  outside  the  home  that  one  finds  egalitarianism  in 
the  division  of  labor  in  the  home.  This  finding  supports  the  early  work  of  Grebler  et  al. 
(1970)  who  described  the  relationships  of  363  Mexican-American  couples  as  a basically 
egalitarian  division  of  household  chores  when  the  wife  was  employed  in  some  capacity. 

Critique  of  the  Literature 

The  phenomenon  of  violence  against  women  has  many  definitions  and  numerous 
synonyms  which  makes  the  concept  somewhat  slippery.  This  study  will  rely  on  a legal 
definition.  Many  social  scientists  in  conducting  their  research  have  chosen  to  create  their 
own  definitions  of  family  violence  choosing  to  be  as  broad  or  narrow  as  they  desired 
which  has  resulted  in  much  confusion  in  the  literature  as  such  studies  are  impossible  to 
compare  or  try  to  integrate  as  a body.  This  study  will  focus  on  the  legal  definition  of  wife 
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abuse  as  set  out  in  the  Texas  Penal  Code  with  the  hope  that  a standardized  definition  of 
the  phenomena  may  make  such  studies  more  conducive  to  integration. 

The  findings  on  domestic  violence  among  Latinos  are  confusing.  Much  of  the 
confusion  is  undoubtably  due  to  methodological  differences  between  the  studies  in 
regards  to  data  collection  methods,  sample  size,  measurement  instruments  used,  as  well 
as  regional  differences.  Only  a small  body  of  research  has  been  carried  out  on  Mexican 
Americans  yet  it  is  difficult  to  compare  data  across  studies  in  the  few  Latino  family 
violence  projects  tor  several  reasons.  The  indicators  used  to  determine  family  violence 
differ  greatly  among  the  various  studies.  Many  different  kinds  of  research  designs  have 
been  employed  in  the  Latino  studies  reviewed  above  (e.g.,  an  observational  design 
utilizing  a cross-sectional  survey  with  a comparison  group,  a randomized  intervention 
stud\  of  pregnant  Hispanic  women  who  utilized  public  health  clinic  services,  a national 
study  of  a sample  of  representative  married  and  cohabiting  couples  in  the  48  contiguous 
states  with  an  over-sampling  of  Hispanics,  a community  mental  health  center  catchment 
area  survey  project,  a national  probability  survey  designed  to  test  hypotheses  pertaining  to 
relationships  between  drinking  and  family  violence,  face-to-face  shelter  interviews  with 
domestic  violence  victims,  a random-digit  dialing  multistage  cluster  telephone  sampling 
method,  and  even  the  use  of  tocus  groups  with  no  claims  made  as  to  representativeness). 
Sample  sizes  in  the  Latino  studies  presented  on  the  incidence  of  domestic  violence  have 
been  as  large  as  721  Hispanic  adult  men  and  women  (Straus  and  Gelles  1986)  and  as 
small  as  60  abused  Latinas  (Perilla  et  al.  1994).  Many  different  types  of  measurement 
instruments  were  also  employed  in  the  Latino  studies  (e.g.,  the  Conflict  Tactics  Scale, 
the  Psychological  Distress  Scale,  the  Self-Esteem  Scale,  the  Personal  Attributes 
Questionnaire,  the  Index  of  Spouse  Abuse,  the  Bicultural  Involvement  Questionnaire,  the 
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Hispanic  Stress  Inventory,  the  Mutual  Psychological  Development  Questionnaire,  the 
Center  for  Epidemiologic  Studies  Depression  Scale,  the  Adult  Self-Perception  Profile, 
Acculturation  and  Assimilation  Scales,  the  Severity  of  Violence  Against  Women  Scale, 
and  the  Family  Adaptability  and  the  Cohesion  Evaluation  Scales). 

There  have  been  tew  national  probability  sample  studies  done  as  most  domestic 
violence  studies  have  been  of  shelter  residents  or  clients  of  social  service  agencies  (Klein 
et  al.  1997).  The  most  widely  hailed  national  studies  were  conducted  by  Straus  and 
Gelles  in  1975  and  1985  and  are  known  as  the  National  Family  Violence  Surveys,  but 
these,  too,  have  recognized  weaknesses.  The  handful  of  existing  studies  on  Hispanic 
family  violence  were  conducted  in  such  diverse  places  as  southern  California,  rural 
southwest  Texas,  rural  southern  New  Mexico,  and  such  large  cities  as  San  Antonio  and 
Los  Angeles.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  firm  conclusions  about 
the  incidence  of  domestic  violence  in  Hispanic  families  due  to  the  scarcity  of  research  on 
this  topic  and  the  wide-ranging  methodology  used  in  the  few  existing  studies. 

Even  statistics  kept  by  emergency  rooms  in  hospitals  do  not  give  us  an  accurate 
number  ot  those  victims  of  wife  abuse  who  due  to  their  injuries  have  sought  out  medical 
attention.  Dr.  Rudman  (2002)  has  pointed  out  that  medical  documentation  of  domestic 
violence  is  recommended  yet  it  is  still  uncommon.  Some  medical  facilities  are  more 
diligent  than  others  about  documentation  which  explains  the  discrepancy  in  the  data  given 
by  Campbell  and  Sheridan  that  between  20%  and  50%  of  women  seeking  emergency 
room  treatment  are  there  due  to  domestic  violence.  While  4 out  of  10  women  seek 
emergency  room  treatment  due  to  domestic  violence  only  7 in  100,000  hospitalized 
patients  have  a domestic  violence  code  entered  in  their  medical  record  Rudman  has  noted. 
Part  ot  the  problem  is  due  to  the  reluctance  of  patients,  their  spouses,  families  and  friends 
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to  reveal  the  cause  of  their  injuries  and  part  of  the  problem  is  the  lack  of  attention  given 
proper  coding  and  documentation  of  domestic  violence  by  hospital  staff  Rudman  (2000) 
has  charged.  It  is  clear  that  we  need  more  accurate  information  as  to  the  actual  number  of 
victims  of  domestic  violence  and  their  risk  markers. 

Given  that  the  Latino  community  is  growing  rapidly,  there  is  a need  for  quality 
information  about  the  incidence  of  domestic  violence  in  the  Mexican- American 
subculture.  Sorenson  (1996: 14)  has  called  for  research  to  “provide  basic  descriptive 
information  to  supplant  current  speculations  and  assumptions  about  ethnic  differences  in 
violence  against  women.”  Research  is  needed  to  disentangle  ethnicity  and  socioeconomic 
status  as  they  relate  to  domestic  violence.  The  relationships  between  cultural  influences 
and  economic  and  structural  factors  also  need  to  be  teased  out.  The  options  an  abused 
woman  perceives,  whether  she  seeks  help,  and  even  the  nature  of  her  abuse  may  reflect 
cultural  expectations  and  values,  may  be  shaped  by  socioeconomic  factors,  or  may  be  the 
result  of  how  structural  conditions  and  norms  interact.  Culture  cannot  be  addressed  as  a 
broad  concept  according  to  Sorenson  (1996).  He  has  voiced  the  belief  that  subcultures 
must  be  studied  in  order  to  identify  unique  cultural  manifestations  of  family  violence. 

Such  information  about  ethnic  differences  and  commonalities  can  be  crucial  in 
developing  and  evaluating  programs  aimed  at  reducing  wife  abuse. 

The  intent  of  this  work  is  to  contribute  in  some  small  way  to  the  too-small  body  of 
literature  on  Hispanic  family  violence  by  applying  Gelles’  (1983)  Exchange/Social 
Control  Theory  through  the  evaluation  of  an  intervention  program  in  a Mexican- 
American  community.  Hopefully,  it  will  serve  as  a useful  tool. 
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Summary 

Violence  against  women  is  a very  old  phenomenon  and  continues  to  present  a serious 
social  problem  today  in  larger  American  society  as  well  as  the  Mexican-American 
community.  This  chapter  reviewed  findings  gleaned  from  the  literature  on  domestic 
violence  over  the  past  20  years.  It  tried  to  establish  what  is  presently  known  about 
domestic  violence  in  Hispanic  families  and  gave  special  attention  to  Mexican  Americans. 
A critique  of  the  literature  laid  the  foundation  for  this  project  which  seeks  more  complete 
sociological  answers  to  fill  in  the  gaps  that  remain  in  the  knowledge  base. 


CHAPTER  3 

THEORETICAL  FRAMEWORK 
Introduction 


The  field  of  family  violence  is  mostly  characterized  by  descriptive  works  (Weis 
1 989).  Although  theories  on  domestic  violence  have  proliferated-Gelles  and  Straus 
(1979b)  once  identified  fifteen  theories  attempting  to  explain  family  violence-the  charge 
can  still  be  made  that  few  theories  exist  about  the  multiple  sources  of  family  violence  and 
that  few  of  these  theories  have  been  systematically  tested  (Williams  1992).  Theories  of 
family  violence  typically  emphasize  single  factors,  which  results  in  less  than 
comprehensive  explanations  ol  this  phenomenon.  Most  theories  on  this  topic  remain 
untested  and  without  empirical  support. 

Numerous  social  scientists  are  in  agreement  that  there  is  a dearth  in  the  literature 
on  Hispanic  family  violence  and  that  no  single  theory  to  date  has  adequately  captured  the 
unique  cultural  ideology  of  the  Mexican-American  family  that  may  contribute  to  the 
problem  (Rivera  1993;  O’Keefe  1994;  Klein  et  al.  1997;  West  1998;  and  Perrilla  et  al. 
1994).  This  project  used  Gelles’s  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory  to  explore  Latino 
gender  scripts,  cultural  expectations,  cultural  norms  and  values,  as  well  as  attitudes  about 
family  violence  to  provide  a more  comprehensive  explanation  of  wife  abuse  in  the 
Mexican-American  family.  Gelles’  theory  served  as  a foundation  to  examine  whether 
a domestic  violence  program  created  in  a predominantly  Mexican-American  community 
is  proving  effective  in  its  mission  to  protect  victims  of  wife  abuse  by  providing  legal 
remedies  and  social  services. 
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The  first  research  publications  on  domestic  violence  took  a psychiatric  approach 
(Schultz  1960;  Snell,  Rosenwald  & Robey  1964).  These  early  studies  viewed  spouse 
abuse  as  a rare  phenomenon  committed  by  the  mentally  ill  or  the  poor.  In  the  1 970s 
intimate  violence  became  a social  issue  according  to  Gelles  (1980).  Research  and  theory 
construction  about  the  nature  and  causes  of  wife  abuse  moved  from  an 
individual/psychopathological  model  to  a multidimensional/sociological  model  which 
encompasses  the  individual,  the  family  system,  the  subculture,  and  society.  Family 
violence  researchers  now  focus  on  how  the  social  structure  perpetuates  violence  as  links 
have  been  found  between  domestic  violence  and  such  social  factors  as  age,  cohabiting 
status,  socioeconomic  status,  unemployment,  social  isolation,  and  a cultural  tolerance  for 
violence  (Gelles  & Straus  1988;  and  Gelles  1993).  While  the  many  theories  on 
domestic  violence  have  their  merits,  Richard  Gelles’  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory 
offered  promise  for  a project  dealing  predominantly  with  Mexican-American  subjects 
because  it  can  encompass  the  “cult  of  machismo”  in  its  concept  of  “the  real  man.” 

Roots  of  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory 
To  create  his  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory,  Gelles  (1983)  borrowed  from  two 
exchange  theorists  (Blau  1964  and  Homans  1961)  and  from  two  noted  social  control 
theorists  (Reckless  1961  and  Hirschi  1969).  Exchange  theory  proposes  that  people 
seek  to  either  earn  rewards  or  avoid  punishment  and  that  all  behavior  has  either  one  or 
both  of  these  goals  in  mind.  George  C.  Homans’  (1961)  microsociological  use  of 
exchange  theory  focused  on  the  behavioral  and  psychological  interactions  between  two 
people  (a  dyad).  He  observed  that  the  more  a behavior  is  rewarded,  the  more  likely  a 
person  is  to  continue  such  behavior  (the  success  proposition).  In  his  rule  of  distributive 
justice,  Homans  set  forth  the  idea  that  in  an  exchange  relation  the  rewards  one  accrues 
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should  be  proportional  to  one’s  costs.  Homans  derived  his  propositions  regarding  the 

rewards  and  costs  of  exchanges  from  behavioral  psychology  and  economic  principles 
(Bersani  and  Chen,  1988). 

The  locus  ot  exchange  theory  was  moved  to  a macrosociological  level  by  Peter  M.. 
Blau  (1964)  who  wanted  to  examine  social  structures  and  large-scale  group  interactions. 
Blau  observed  that  symmetrical  exchanges  occur  when  different  contributions  are  made. 
Sometimes  services  are  received  which  obligates  a return  of  benefits.  In  other  cases 
rewards  are  not  received  in  proportion  to  contributions  made  so  that,  if  reciprocity  does 
not  occur,  there  is  a danger  that  the  interaction  will  be  ended. 

Walter  C.  Reckless  (1961)  proposed  that  people  refrain  from  committing  crimes  due 
to  inner  and  outer  restraints.  He  described  inner  containment  as  being  inner  controls 
(self-control,  good  self-concept,  ego  strength,  superego,  goal-directedness,  etc.)  while 
outer  containment  consisted  of  family  and  social  controls  (family  and  support  groups, 
morals,  reasonable  norms  and  expectations,  cohesion,  etc.)  as  crime  according  to  Control 
Theory  results  due  to  weak  or  nonexistent  inner  and  outer  controls. 

Travis  Hirschi  (1969)  expanded  on  the  work  of  Reckless  by  setting  forth  testable 
hypotheses  on  the  elements  that  bond  a person  to  social  groups  and  larger  society: 
attachment,  commitment,  involvement,  and  beliefs.  Attachment  focused  on  the  concern 
for  the  opinions  of  others.  This  element  was  viewed  as  important  in  internalizing  norms 
and  values.  Commitment  entailed  the  time  and  energy  spent  in  legitimate  activities, 
which  would  be  risked  by  engaging  in  crime.  Involvement  centered  on  the  opportunities 
to  engage  in  conventional  versus  criminal  activities.  Belief  dealt  with  one’s  acceptance 
ot  conventional  rules  and  their  moral  validity. 
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Overview  of  Gelles’  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory 
In  agreement  with  Homans  (1961)  and  Blau  (1964),  Richard  J.  Gelles  (1983)  viewed 
human  behavior  as  centered  on  the  seeking  of  rewards  and  the  avoidance  of  punishment. 
People  interact  with  others  in  beneficial  exchanges.  Family  relations  are  unlike  other 
relationships  in  that  they  cannot  be  so  easily  terminated  even  when  one  is  dissatisfied  in 
the  exchange  of  resources  and  rewards.  Gelles  has  maintained  that  such  unsatisfactory 
exchanges  are  at  the  root  of  family  violence  as  anger  and  resentment  build.  He  has 
proposed  that  family  violence  will  result  when  the  rewards  of  such  behavior  are  not 
outweighed  by  the  costs  associated  with  aggression. 

From  the  Social  Control  Theory  of  Reckless  (1961)  and  Hirschi  (1969),  Gelles  (1983) 
borrowed  the  idea  that  violence  occurs  when  a person  lacks  control  mechanisms  or  when 
social  controls  are  absent  so  that  people  are  not  bonded  to  the  social  order  and  negative 
sanctions  are  lacking.  Gelles  (1983)  formulated  his  basic  ideas  into  the  following 
propositions: 

Family  members  are  more  likely  to  use  violence  in  the  home  when  they  expect  the 
costs  of  being  violent  are  less  than  the  rewards. 

The  absence  of  effective  social  controls  over  family  relations  decreases  the  costs 
of  family  members  being  violent  toward  one  another. 

Certain  social  and  family  structures  serve  to  reduce  social  control  in  family 
relations,  and  therefore  reduce  the  costs  and/or  increase  the  rewards  of  being 
violent. 

Central  Concepts  of  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory 
Several  factors  according  to  Gelles  (1983)  have  served  to  reduce  social  control  over 
the  family  and  increase  the  likelihood  of  violence  being  rewarded  rather  than  punished. 
Gelles  has  argued  that  inequality,  privacy,  and  the  image  of  “the  real  man”  all  influence 
external  social  control  over  the  family  unit  and  whether  the  batterer  will  be  rewarded  or 
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punished  for  his  violence  against  his  partner.  Inequality  is  promoted  by  the  structure  of 
society  and  in  the  family  unit  with  those  who  have  advantages  over  others,  in  particular 
their  intimate  partner.  Males  are  often  able  to  exert  their  power  due  to  having  higher 
status,  being  physically  stronger,  having  more  education,  or  earning  more  money.  Those 
who  possess  sexual,  educational,  or  economic  advantages  can  get  away  with  being  violent 

as  social  controls  are  weakened  and  the  costs  of  acting  in  a violent  manner  are  minimal  or 
nonexistent. 

The  cultural  norm  of  privacy  has  served  to  isolate  victims  of  family  violence  (Gelles, 
1983).  Neighbors  and  others  fear  intruding  by  asking  questions,  going  to  the  aid  of 
victims,  or  even  calling  the  police.  Criminal  justice  personnel  from  police  officers  to 
prosecutors  and  judges  are  similarly  reluctant  to  intervene.  Legal  intervention  may  result 
in  the  husband/father  being  arrested  and  the  family  unit  being  destroyed  due  to  separation 
or  divorce.  Even  the  goal  of  protecting  the  victim  of  battering  seems  too  costly  if  it 
means  breaking  up  the  family.  Gelles  has  suggested  that  the  cultural  norm  of  privacy 
serves  to  reduce  social  control  over  the  family,  thereby  creating  an  environment  in  which 
family  violence  has  few  costs  because  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  sanctions.  If  family 
violence  is  to  be  reduced,  Gelles  believes  the  answer  lies  in  increasing  the  degree  of 
social  control  over  families;  increasing  the  costs  of  being  violent  will  offset  the  rewards 
of  engaging  in  such  acts. 

For  some  subcultures  there  is  no  loss  in  status  for  physically  chastising  one’s  wife. 
Gelles  (1983)  has  argued  that  sexual  aggression  and  violence  towards  women  may  be 
viewed  as  signs  of  being  a “real  man.”  There  may,  in  fact,  be  a status  gain  as  one  may 
revel  in  a neighborhood  and  community  reputation  for  being  tough,  dominant,  and  in 
control  of  one’s  family.  Such  individuals  may  also  rely  on  socially  acceptable  reasons  for 
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their  violent  acts,  claiming  they  were  drunk  or  under  the  influence  of  drugs.  Gelles  has 
viewed  such  explanations  for  violent  behavior  as  convenient  excuses  which  allows  such 
persons  to  avoid  responsibility. 

Gelles  (1974)  has  also  acknowledged  that  some  violent  family  incidents  are 
considered  routine  and  normative  in  that  such  violence  is  viewed  as  normal  and  is 
accepted  even  in  larger  society.  For  instance,  wives  who  argue  with  their  spouses  and 
are  slapped  as  a consequence  are  viewed  as  provokers  and  deserving  of  blame  for  a 
domestic  violence  incident.  Gelles  has  argued  that  a function  of  such  violence  is  to 
relieve  tension,  which  might  serve  to  avoid  a more  serious  assault.  Gelles  and  Straus 
(1979a)  have  insisted  that  legitimate  expressive  violence  involves  normal  aggression 

t>  picallv  expressed  in  families  and  that  this  type  of  violence  is  common  in  American 
homes. 

A violent  union  might  not  be  broken  off  because  the  alternatives  for  the  parties  might 
even  pose  fewer  rewards  Gelles  (1974)  has  noted.  An  abused  woman  may  perceive  the 
costs  of  leaving  her  marriage  or  relationship  as  too  high  for  her  to  bear  so  she  may  choose 
to  stay  because  of  children,  financial  constraints,  pressure  by  her  family,  fear  of  social 
condemnation,  or  a host  of  other  reasons.  A woman  may  stay  in  an  abusive  relationship 
despite  a lack  of  reciprocity.  Gelles  (1983)  has  maintained  that  violence  will  continue  as 
long  as  the  costs  ol  being  violent  do  not  outweigh  the  rewards  for  the  batterer.  The  costs 
ol  being  violent  might  involve  retaliation  by  one’s  partner,  arrest,  prosecution, 
imprisonment,  the  loss  of  status,  or  separation  or  divorce  due  to  the  continued  family 
violence.  As  long  as  the  likelihood  of  actually  suffering  sanctions  is  low,  then  engaging 
in  violence  remains  a viable  option  for  some. 
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-First  Application  of  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory 
Kirk  R.  Williams  (1992)  has  charged  that  our  knowledge  about  domestic  violence  is 
fragmented  because  our  theories  of  this  phenomena  have  focused  on  single  factors  rather 
than  comprehensive  frameworks.  He  has  called  for  a theory  that  identifies  several  factors 
which  increase  the  likelihood  of  domestic  violence  and  his  belief  is  that  Richard  Gelles’ 

(1983)  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory  of  family  violence  can  be  reformulated  to  make 
it  testable. 

Williams  (1992)  pointed  out  that  Gelles’  (1983)  theory,  as  originally  set  forth,  is  too 
abstract  to  be  testable  but  that  the  central  concepts  of  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory 
may  be  restated  in  a more  empirically  useful  form.  A first  attempt  was  made  by  Williams 
to  undertake  just  such  a transformation  of  Gelles’  theory.  In  order  to  render  Gelles’ 

theory  systematically  testable,  it  was  necessary  to  translate  the  basic  concepts  of  the 
theory. 

Williams’  Restatement  of  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory 
Kirk  R.  Williams  decided  to  tie  in  Gelles’  (1983)  central  concepts  of  privacy, 
inequality,  and  the  legitimation  of  violence  (or  “the  real  man”  concept)  to  special 
deterrence.  Special  or  specific  deterrence  centers  on  how  an  offender’s  prior  punishment 
will  affect  his/her  tear  of  legal  sanctions  and,  therefore,  future  behavior.  Gelles  defined 
privacy”  as  a factor  that  influenced  access  to  social  control  agencies  in  ways  that  might 
serve  to  reduce  or  prevent  acts  of  family  violence.  Gelles  has  argued  that  the  privacy 
shield  that  envelopes  a violent  intimate  relationship  is  likely  to  prevent  outside 
intervention.  The  greater  the  level  of  privacy  in  a violence-prone  family,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  of  continued  violence  due  to  a reduction  in  the  accessibility  of  community 
resources  to  address  the  issue  of  domestic  violence. 
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Various  factors  contribute  to  this  shield.  Victims  might  not  seek  help  from  social 
service  agencies  because  they  might  lack  knowledge  about  the  existence  of  such  aid  or 
the  different  types  of  services  that  are  available.  Victims  might  also  fail  to  seek  help 

because  of  an  unwillingness  to  make  their  private  situation  known  or  because  of  a fear  of 
their  partner. 

Williams  (1992:621)  sought  to  measure  “privacy”  as  “perceived  isolation”  which  he 
defined  as  a “detachment  from  community  resources  of  social  control.”  Williams 
maintained  that  when  a victim  does  not  seek  legal  intervention  (i.e.,  keeps  the  matter 
private),  the  probability  of  repeat  violence  is  high.  The  offender  would  be  less  likely  to 
come  to  the  attention  of  legal  authorities  and  would  perceive  the  costs  of  continued 
violent  behavior  to  be  low.  When  privacy  or  perceived  isolation  is  high,  then  one  need 
not  fear  social  sanctions  being  imposed  due  to  one’s  violent  acts.  Special  or  specific 
deterrence,  or  the  fear  of  having  legal  sanctions  imposed  due  to  one’s  violent  acts,  would 
be  low  or  nonexistent. 

Gelles  (198j)  defined  inequality  as  power  differentials  in  some  type  of  resource. 
Those  who  have  greater  control  of  resources  in  a relationship  can  exercise  power  with 
relative  impunity  because  the  less  powerful  partner  is  unable  to  inflict  costs  on  a batterer. 

Williams  (1992:621)  sought  to  measure  “inequality”  as  “perceived  power”  which  he 
defined  as  “domination  of  economic  or  other  resources.”  Those  who  control  the  most 
resources  in  a union  have  less  to  fear  from  their  dependent  and  vulnerable  partners.  The 
victims  can  do  little  to  threaten  their  batterers  or  even  muster  the  resources  to  defend 
themselves.  When  one’s  perceived  power  is  high,  then  one  has  little  or  no  fear  of  one’s 
vulnerable  partner  and  special  deterrence  or  the  fear  of  having  legal  sanctions  imposed 
due  to  one’s  violent  acts  is  low. 
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Gelles  (1983:159)  discussed  the  concept  of  “the  real  man”  as  the  cultural  legitimation 
of  violence.  Gelles  pointed  out  that  violence  is  often  met  with  approval  in  subcultures 
even  though  it  is  viewed  as  deviant  conduct  in  larger  American  society. 

Alcohol  can  play  a role  in  this  process.  Even  when  violence  is  generally  condemned, 
it  can  often  be  explained  away  or  rationalized  as  a consequence  of  using  alcohol  and 
being  out  of  control.”  These  “excuses”  or  neutralizations  are  given  acceptance,  or  at 
least  are  tolerated,  by  many  in  the  wider  society  despite  some  acknowledgment  that 
violence  is  deviant.  Batterers  may  find  ways  to  legitimize  their  violent  conduct  even  in 
social  circles  or  settings  in  which  violence  is  generally  disapproved  if  one’s  violent  acts 
are  blamed  on  drinking  or  being  temporarily  “out  of  control.”  Group  norms  such  as  those 
surrounding  drinking  can  facilitate  such  neutralizations  or  excuses.  Reduced  control  due 

to  using  alcohol  also  serves  to  increase  the  probability  of  violence,  Gelles  has  forcefully 
argued. 

Williams  (1992)  sought  to  measure  the  concept  of  “the  real  man”  or  the  legitimation 
of  violence  by  men  as  the  cultural  approval  of  assault  either  because  one’s  subculture 
approves  of  violence  by  men  or  because  the  larger  American  culture  is  willing  to  tolerate 
violence  on  behalf  of  men  as  acts  that  are  understandable  when  one  is  drunk  and 
temporarily  “out  of  control.”  When  subcultural  or  cultural  approval  of  violence  by  men  is 

high,  then  special  deterrence  (the  tear  of  having  legal  sanctions  imposed  due  to  one’s 
violent  acts)  is  low. 

According  to  Williams’  (1992)  reformulation,  deterrence  should  be  a central 
explanatory  concept  if  Gelles’  (1983)  theory  is  to  be  applied.  Special  deterrence  focuses 
on  individual  decision-making  and  the  weighing  of  choices  to  determine  which  carries  the 
most  pleasure  or  satisfaction  and  the  least  pain  or  social  consequences.  Deterrence 
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encompasses  the  social  costs  of  having  legal  sanctions  imposed  for  one’s  pleasurable  or 
satisfying  acts  that  result  in  harm  to  another.  Arrest,  legal  prosecution,  imposing 
restraining  orders,  jail  and  prison  sentences  are  all  types  of  legal  sanctions  that  may  be 
imposed  on  a batterer  as  is  the  intrusion  into  one’s  life  by  criminal  justice  personnel  such 
as  the  police,  detectives,  judges,  prosecutors,  social  service  agency  personnel,  and 
domestic  violence  counselors.  Gelles  (1983:158)  has  maintained  that  domestic  violence 
occurs  when  “the  costs  of  being  violent  are  less  than  the  rewards.”  If  the  perceived  costs 
of  violence  are  high,  then  the  likelihood  of  violence  will  be  low.  Williams  adopted  this 
reasoning  when  he  undertook  to  test  Gelles’  theory  by  focusing  on  deterrence  or  the 
perceived  costs  of  arrest. 

Test  of  Gelles’  Reformulated  Theory 

Kirk  R.  Williams  (1992)  applied  a reformulation  of  Gelles’  theory  by  using  data  from 
a national  panel  survey  on  acts  of  domestic  violence  between  married  and  cohabiting 
couples.  Follow-up  telephone  interviews  of  couples  in  the  1985  National  Family 
Violence  Resurvey  (Straus  & Gelles,  1988)  provided  data  on  646  couples  who  were 
further  divided  into  three  groups:  1)  those  who  had  experienced  violence  in  the  past  year; 
2)  those  who  had  reported  assaults  prior  to  the  last  year;  and  3)  those  who  reported  no 
assaults  at  any  time  in  the  union.  The  data,  as  originally  used,  were  unweighted  because 
Williams  objective  was  to  explore  the  use  of  his  reformulated  theory  on  this  sample 
rather  than  attempt  to  generalize  findings  to  all  couples  in  the  United  States. 

The  respondents  were  asked  a series  of  questions.  They  were  asked,  on  a scale  of  0 
to  10,  to  estimate  the  chances  of  police  being  called  if  they  physically  assaulted  their 

partner.  A zero  meant  no  chance  at  all  of  the  police  being  called  and  a ten  meant  absolute 
certainty  that  the  police  would  be  called. 
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The  respondents  were  also  asked  about  possible  life  disruptions  due  to  legal 
sanctions  being  imposed  for  an  incident  of  domestic  violence  (Williams,  1992). 

Perceived  costs  of  arrest  were  measured  by  having  couples  consider  the  likelihood  of 
certain  consequences  occurring  it,  hypothetically,  they  experienced  an  arrest  due  to  family 
violence.  They  were  to  rate  the  chances  from  0 to  10,  with  zero  meaning  a possible 
consequence  had  little  chance  ot  happening  and  ten  meaning  that  the  consequence  was 
almost  certain  to  happen.  More  specifically,  the  respondents  were  asked  the  likelihood 
that  a domestic  violence  arrest  would  result  in:  partner  leaving,  partner  threatening 
divorce,  loss  of  self-respect  from  friends  and  family,  and  loss  of  self-respect.  The  intent 
was  to  measure  privacy  or  perceived  isolation  from  police  or  arrest.  Low  values  indicated 
a high  degree  of  perceived  privacy  or  isolation  from  legal  sanctions  such  as  arrest.  The 
couples  interviewed  for  Williams’  research  also  rated  the  severity  of  each  of  these 
consequences. 

Williams  (1992)  used  the  scale  constructed  by  Blood  and  Wolf  (1960)  to  measure 
power  differentials  in  couples.  They  were  asked  which  partner  made  the  final  decisions 
regarding  major  purchases,  children,  employment,  and  household  expenses.  The 
following  were  the  response  categories:  Respondent  Alone,  Mostly  Respondent,  Equality, 
Mostly  Partner,  and  Partner  Alone.  An  index  of  perceived  power  was  then  calculated 
with  zero  indicating  the  lowest  respondent  power  and  six  indicating  the  highest 
respondent  power. 

Williams  also  tried  to  measure  acceptance  or  tolerance  of  violence  in  intimate 
relationships.  Couples  were  asked  if  they  could  imagine  circumstances  in  which  it  would 
be  acceptable  for  one  partner  to  slap  the  other. 
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Williams  (1992)  analyzed  the  data  in  several  ways.  Using  ordinary  least  squares 
analysis,  he  regressed  the  index  of  the  perceived  costs  on  a series  of  independent 
variables  (the  likelihood  of  police  notification,  perceived  power  index,  approval  of 
assault,  age,  race,  socioeconomic  status,  and  gender).  Williams  found  that  privacy, 
inequality,  and  the  concept  of  “the  real  man”  influence  perceptions  about  the  costs  of 
engaging  in  domestic  violence.  The  estimated  effects  were  in  the  anticipated  direction. 
Persons  who  believed  themselves  isolated  from  the  reach  of  legal  sanctions  in  their 
marital  relationship  (high  privacy)  were  less  likely  to  perceive  that  costs  would  be 
triggered  by  legal  sanctions.  Those  who  perceived  themselves  as  being  more  powerful 
than  their  partner  (inequality)  were  also  less  likely  to  perceive  negative  consequences. 
And,  finally  those  who  had  incorporated  subcultural  or  societal  acceptance  of  intimate 
violence  (“real  man”)  were  less  likely  to  anticipate  or  fear  the  costs  of  sanctions. 

Williams  also  analyzed  partner  assault,  using  logistic  regression.  The  dependent 
variable  was  slapping  a partner  while  the  independent  variables  were  the  likelihood  of 
police  notification  or  arrest,  the  perceived  power  index,  approval  of  assault,  perceived 
arrest  costs,  age,  race,  socioeconomic  status,  and  gender.  Neither  the  likelihood  of  police 
notification  nor  the  perceived  power  index  was  related  to  assault.  The  relationship 
between  perceived  costs  of  arrest  and  assault  was  statistically  significant  but  of  modest 

magnitude.  The  ettects  of  the  approval  of  assault,  age,  and  socioeconomic  status  were 
more  substantial. 

Williams  results  were  not  straightforward.  Some  expected  relationships  did  not 
emerge  and  some  that  did  were  weak.  The  probability  of  police  notification  or  arrest  (the 
measure  of  privacy)  was  related  to  perceived  costs  of  abuse  (extralegal  social  costs)  but 
not  to  assault  behavior.  The  perceived  power  index  (inequality)  was  also  related  to 
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perceived  costs  of  abuse  but  not  to  assault  behavior.  The  approval  of  assault  (“real  man” 
orientation)  was  related  to  both  perceived  costs  of  abuse  and  assault  behavior. 

Williams  (1992)  recognized  weakness  in  the  findings.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
coefficient  of  determination  for  the  analysis  of  perceived  costs  was  low  ( R square  =144) 
and  that  the  logistic  regression  analysis  of  assault  misclassified  15%  of  the  respondents  as 
being  nonassaulters  when  they  were  actually  engaged  in  assault.  He  attributed  the  weak 
results  to  the  theory’s  restricted  explanatory  power  and  the  fluidity  of  the  phenomenon 
being  studied. 

Williams  research  found  that  approval  of  assault,  age,  and  socioeconomic  status 
influence  family  violence  apart  from  their  impact  on  deterrence  or  fear  of  costs.  Gelles 
(1983)  did  not  address  the  issue  of  whether  the  cultural  legitimation  of  violence  can  have 
an  independent  effect  on  family  violence  nor  did  he  address  age  or  socioeconomic  status 
in  his  theory.  These  factors,  however,  will  need  to  be  incorporated  into  this  evaluation  of 
the  Laredo  Domestic  Violence  Unit. 

Williams  (1992)  reached  the  conclusion  that  Gelles’  theory  must  be  refined  and 
retested.  Williams  maintained  that  his  results  were  supportive,  but  he  has  suggested  a 
need  for  further  theoretical  elaborations,  and  he  has  called  for  the  use  of  alternative 
research  methods  to  fully  explore  the  utility  of  Richard  Gelles’  Exchange/Social  Control 
Theory  of  family  violence.  Williams’  work  suggested  that  the  threat  of  legal  notification 
does  not  constrain  assault  but  that  perceptions  of  costs  triggered  by  legal  intervention 
have  a modest  effect.  Other  factors,  however,  seem  to  have  a greater  impact. 

A Critique  of  Williams’  Use  of  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory 
Williams  was  on  the  right  track,  but  his  work  also  needs  to  be  refined  and 
reformulated.  More  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  three  inter-related  areas: 
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conceptualizations  (especially  of  arrest  and  punishment  and  their  differences  from  other 
legal  interventions  and  social  consequences),  operationalizations,  and  temporal  ordering. 

In  some  ways,  Williams  focused  on  general,  rather  than  specific  or  special, 
deterrence  when  he  reformulated  Gelles’s  theory.  He  measured  the  central  concepts  of 
Exchange/Social  Control  Theory  as  perceived  isolation  (privacy  concept),  perceived 
power  (inequality  concept),  and  perceived  cultural  approval  of  violence  by  men  (real  man 
concept)  so  that  possible  life  disruptions  were  being  measured.  In  effect,  Williams  was 
asking  his  subjects  to  peer  into  a crystal  ball  they  did  not  own.  He  commingled  general 
and  specific  deterrence.  General  deterrence  rests  on  using  punishment  as  an  example  in 
order  to  alter  perceptions  about  what  would  happen  if  one  would  engage  in  crime  like 
family  violence.  It  is  premised  on  the  hypothetical  rather  than  the  actual.  Specific 
deterrence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  aimed  at  preventing  future  crime  by  actually  punishing 
the  offender  (Schmalleger  2002).  Williams  claimed  to  be  using  specific  deterrence  as  a 
central  concept  in  his  reformulation  when,  in  fact,  he  focused  on  general  deterrence  to 
the  extent  that  he  asked  his  subjects  to  conjecture  about  the  estimated  chances  of  the 
police  being  called  to  a hypothetical  domestic  assault  incident. 

Deterrence,  as  it  has  usually  employed  in  the  study  of  family  violence,  has  focused  on 
how  the  costs  of  actual  arrest  affect  the  batterer  and  prevent  reoccurrence  of  the  violence. 
In  the  well-known  Minneapolis  Domestic  Violence  Experiment  by  Sherman  and  Berk 
(1984),  arrest  was  found  to  serve  as  a specific  deterrent  for  batterers,  yet  the  five 
replication  studies  did  not  produce  definitive  support  for  the  specific  deterrent  effect  of 
arrest.  In  fact,  findings  on  the  specific  deterrent  effect  of  arrest  continue  to  be 
inconsistent  (Tolman  & Edelson  1995).  For  example,  arresting  the  batterer  and 
prosecuting  him  was  found  to  be  effective  when  the  batterer  is  employed,  is  middle- 
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class,  and  has  a stake  in  the  community  (Sherman  et  al.  1992)  yet  the  arrest  of 
unemployed,  lower-class  batterers  seems  to  only  alleviate  family  violence  temporarily 
and  may  in  fact  escalate  the  violence  in  the  long  run  (Sherman  & Schmidt  1 993).  The 
evaluation  of  the  domestic  violence  program  in  Laredo,  Texas  will  reveal  whether  the 
arrest  of  Mexican- American  batterers  serves  as  a specific  deterrent  and  whether  the  range 

of  legal  remedies  and  social  services  offered  by  the  program  serves  to  ameliorate  family 
violence. 

Note  also  that  the  costs  measured  in  the  Williams  study  were  informal  social  costs. 
Williams  asked  the  couples  in  his  study  whether  an  arrest  would  cause  them  to  leave  the 
relationship,  to  get  a divorce,  to  lose  respect  for  themselves  or  respect  of  family  and 
friends.  These  were  not  formal  punishments  meted  out  by  the  legal  system.  As  such 
Williams’  model  goes  beyond  a deterrence  model.  The  arrest  would  trigger  costs,  but  the 
costs  were  not  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  There  is  an  important  recognition  that 
conviction  and  punishment  may  not  be  necessary  to  enhance  costs.  Other  interventions, 
including  legal  and  social  services,  may  be  at  least  as  effective  in  shifting  the  cost-benefit 
ratio.  This  may  be  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  evaluations  of  pro-arrest  policies  for 
domestic  violence  compared  with  those  of  coordinated  domestic  violence  programs 
reviewed  earlier.  Pro-arrest  policies  were  generally  not  effective  in  reducing  repeat 

violence;  coordinated  programs  where  arrest  triggers  social  and  legal  services  seem  to 
have  had  more  success. 

The  Exchange  Theory  underpinnings  of  Gelles’  original  formulation  do  not  require 
costs  and  benefits  to  be  interpreted  within  the  confines  of  classical  deterrence  models. 
Williams  may  have  been  better  advised  to  search  elsewhere  if  he  wanted  to  refine  the 
cost-benefit  component.  For  example,  the  reinforcement  and  punishment  concepts  of 
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social  learning  theory  (see  Akers  1997)  could  be  expanded  beyond  the  conscious, 
rationalistic  orientation  of  exchange  and  would  have  anticipated  the  relative  importance 
of  social  costs  (including  those  imposed  by  normative  and  symbolic  cultural  norms)  over 
formal  criminal  justice  sanctions. 

The  next  reformulation  should  consider  actual  disruptions  of  privacy  (not 
hypothetical  ones)  and  it  should  go  beyond  mere  arrest.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
examining  the  Laredo  Domestic  Violence  Unit  is  that  it  offered  a combination  of  legal 
and  social  services  beyond  the  point  of  arrest.  It  sustained  the  disruption  in  privacy;  it 
altered  the  costs  and  rewards  in  other  ways  than  formal  criminal  justice  punishment. 

Williams  other  operationalizations  could  also  be  improved.  He  relied  on  a single 
index  about  perceptions  of  family  decision-making  to  operationalize  the  inequality 
dimension  of  Gelles’  theory.  An  alternative  strategy  would  be  to  employ  multiple 
measures  of  actual  inequality. 

Williams  operationalized  a cultural  acceptance  of  family  violence  rather  than  the 
real  man”  dimension.  He  asked  both  partners  whether  they  could  imagine  circumstances 
in  which  slapping  their  partner  would  be  acceptable.  The  operationalization  did  not 
incorporate  gender  and  the  analysis  was  limited  to  a single  measure.  His  effort  could  be 
improved  with  multiple  measures  that  better  address  the  issue  of  male  dominance. 

Finally,  Williams’  research  suffered  from  problems  of  temporal  ordering.  The 
analysis  of  the  index  of  perceived  costs  triggered  by  the  prospect  of  arrest  relied  on  cross- 
sectional  data.  Causal  relationships  could  only  be  assumed.  The  analysis  of  assault 
actually  reversed  temporal  order.  Past  slapping  (the  dependent  variable)  was  related  to 
subsequent  perceptions.  Williams'  work  can  be  improved  upon  by  more  careful  attention 


to  temporal  order. 
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Second  Reformulation  of  Gelles’  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory 
Williams  (1992)  called  for  further  refinement  of  concepts  and  the  use  of  alternative 
methodologies  to  further  test  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory.  He  recognized  that  his 
first  attempt  met  with  only  moderate  success.  One  goal  of  this  research  project  is  to 
undertake  a second  reformulation  of  Gelles’s  theory  and  use  it  to  evaluate  a domestic 
violence  program.  Rather  than  dismissing  theories  as  involving  “impractical  mental 
gymnastics,  Akers  (1997: 1)  challenges  researchers  to  transform  abstract  theories.  The 
“mental  gymnastics”  can  become  useful  tools  to  help  explain  human  behavior  and 
understand  society. 

Refining  Concepts 

Sociologists  seek  to  develop  concepts  which  will  aide  in  describing,  explaining,  and 
predicting  behavior  (Turner  1998).  Concepts  may  be  adapted  in  some  manner  to  stretch 
their  applicability  or  they  may  be  modified  if  empirical  inquiry  indicates  other  topics 
should  be  addressed;  Layder  (1998)  has  warned  that  no  concept  is  sacrosanct.  Because  of 
their  abstraction,  orienting  concepts,  like  those  contained  in  Gelles’  Exchange/Social 
Control  Theory,  must  often  be  modified  if  they  are  to  be  useful  tools.  The  challenge  of 
abstract  concepts  is  to  clarify  among  the  many  different  interpretations  that  are  available. 

Refining  the  Concent  of  “Privacy” 

A second  attempt  at  restating  Gelles’  theory  involves  refinement  of  the  central 
concepts.  This  project  intends  to  measure  “privacy”  by  examining  the  battered  women 
who  turned  to  law  enforcement  and/or  social  service  agencies  for  help  as  opposed  to 
those  victims  who  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  such  assistance. 

Because  policing  domestic  disturbances  is  reactive,  police  reports  do  not  indicate 
whether  victims  want  intervention.  This  problem  of  interpretation  does  not  apply  to 
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women  who  reach  out  for  services  provided  by  a coordinated  domestic  violence  unit. 
After  their  cases  had  come  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  the  women  in  the  Laredo 
Domestic  Violence  Unit  sought  legal  and/or  social  services  to  end  or  at  least  to  alleviate 
the  violence  in  their  facilities.  They  broke  the  privacy  boundaries  of  the  family.  Gelles 
(1983)  has  argued  that  turning  to  legal  and  social  services  for  help  results  in  costs  to  the 
batterer.  The  break  with  privacy  extends  beyond  the  initial  field  call  and  is  pursued  by 
the  victim. 

On  the  other  hand,  a sample  was  taken  from  the  Laredo  Police  Department  that  was 
composed  of  battered  women  who  chose  to  take  no  further  legal  action  and  refused  the 
offer  of  social  services  after  an  incident  of  spousal  abuse.  For  whatever  reason,  this  latter 
group  of  women  allowed  the  curtain  of  privacy  to  be  closed  again,  reducing  the  costs  to 
the  batterer. 

Williams  (1992),  in  his  work,  posed  a hypothetical  situation  to  his  respondents.  He 
asked  them  to  estimate  the  chances  of  the  police  being  called  if  they  physically  assaulted 
their  partner  and  to  assess  how  serious  what  the  perceived  consequences  would  be  if  the 
law  intervened.  Recall  that  Williams  found  that  his  operationalization  of  privacy 
(likelihood  of  legal  intervention)  related  to  perceived  costs  but  not  to  assaults.  In  this 
evaluation  of  the  Laredo  Domestic  Violence  Unit,  the  legal  intervention  was  real,  not 
hypothetical.  Regardless  of  whether  victims  sought  out  DVU  services,  all  cases  were 
handled  by  law  enforcement.  Formal  arrests  were  made  in  some  ( but  not  all)  of  the  cases 
in  which  victims  chose  to  use  the  DVU  and  in  some  (but  not  all)  cases  in  which  victims 
declined  to  use  the  DVU.  The  central  difference  lies  in  how  victims  in  both  groups 
responded  to  the  police  intervention.  There  were  no  hypothetical  situations  used;  privacy 
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was  measured  by  actual  behavior-the  seeking  or  refusing  of  legal  and  social  services  after 
police  intervention  for  an  incident  of  domestic  violence. 

Gelles  (1983)  theory  posits  that  costs  of  abuse  increase  with  public  attention, 
intervention,  and  the  imposition  of  sanctions.  If  other  factors  are  controlled  or  matched  in 
the  two  groups,  those  in  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit  group  should  be  less  likely  to  be 
battered  again  because  the  DVU  imposes  greater  costs  on  the  batterer. 

Whether  the  DVU  strips  away  the  “Privacy”that  permits  abuse  was  examined  by 
following  cases  into  the  system.  The  battered  woman  who  chooses  to  drop  the 
prosecution  ot  her  case  does  so  with  a desire  to  remove  the  incident  from  public  scrutiny 
and  back  into  the  private  realm.  She  is  choosing,  for  whatever  reason,  to  draw  the  curtain 
of  privacy  on  the  violence  she  is  experiencing.  The  batterer  is  spared  further  public 
exposure  and  a potentially  high  cost. 

Refining  the  Concept  of  “Inequality” 

Although  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit  was  not  designed  to  alter  economic  and 
structural  conditions,  the  evaluation  will  be  more  complete  (and  the  utility  of  Gelles’ 
theory  will  be  better  explored)  if  “inequality”  is  included  in  the  analysis.  Gelles  (1983) 
focused  on  power  differentials  when  he  defined  the  concept  of  “inequality.”  The  more 
powerful  partner  is  the  one  who  controls  the  most  resources  in  the  union,  and  the  more 
powerful  partner  can  act  with  greater  impunity.  Williams  (1992)  measured  inequality  by 
examining  perceptions  of  decision-making  in  the  family. 

This  refinement  approached  inequality  differently;  it  was  measured  in  alternative 
ways-all  of  them  dealt  with  actual  conditions  rather  than  perceptions.  One  focus  was  on 
economic  status.  Williams  pointed  out  that  Gelles  did  not  specify  socioeconomic  status 
as  part  of  his  theory,  but  Gelles  did  address  inequalities  in  the  control  of  resources.  Those 
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who  work  have  greater  status  and  control  over  resources,  in  most  cases,  than  those  who 
are  not  employed.  Those  who  are  employed  in  white  collar  occupations  have  more  status, 
in  most  cases,  than  those  who  do  not  work  or  who  work  in  a blue  collar  job.  Looking  at 
status  inequality  was  consistent  with  Gelles’  theorv  because 

the  control  of  resources  often  hinges  on  working  and  the  kind  of  occupation  one  is 
engaged  in. 

Two  types  of  economic  status  were  analyzed.  First,  the  status  of  the  woman  in  the 
family  is  different  if  she  is  employed  outside  the  home.  Second,  employment  status 
inequality  was  measured  by  determining  whether  each  partner  in  a union  is  employed  or 
not.  Inequality  will  exist  when  the  partners  have  different  employment  statuses. 

The  second  focus  was  on  age  inequality.  Williams  (1992)  pointed  out  that  Gelles 
(1983)  did  not  specify  age  in  his  theory.  Gelles  did,  however,  make  an  analogous 
argument  regarding  physical  size.  He  noted  that  most  men  are  larger  in  size  and  have 
more  strength  than  a woman,  which  makes  exerting  one’s  dominance  easier.  (Police 
reports  do  not  note  the  height  and  weight  of  parties  involved  in  domestic  disputes  so  it  is 
not  possible  to  measure  physical  inequality.)  In  a similar  vein,  most  husbands  are  older 
than  their  wives,  and  sometimes  this  age  differential  is  large.  Age  is  also  a basis  of  social 
deference  (see  Lanza-Kaduce  & Greenleaf  2000)  that  may  make  it  easier  to  assert 
dominance. 

Generational  inequality  was  measured  by  comparing  the  ages  of  the  couple  to 
determine  it  there  is  a significant  age  differential  ( 5 years  or  more)  and  to  learn  which  of 
the  two  partners  is  older.  Traditionally,  American  men  are  older  than  their  partners  by  a 
tew  years  and  the  intent  is  to  determine  if  violence-prone  couples  follow  this  cultural 
pattern  or  whether  there  is  a generational  gap  that  may  be  contributing  to  disagreements 
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which  result  in  family  violence.  Also,  there  was  an  interest  in  learning  if  family  violence 
mars  nontraditional  unions  in  which  the  woman  is  older  than  the  male. 

Refining  the  Concept  of  “the  Real  Man” 

The  concept  of  “the  real  man”  was  defined  by  Gelles  (1983)  as  encompassing  a 
subcultural  acceptance  of  male  violence  as  well  as  a societal  tolerance  of  violence  by 
males  when  drinking.  Violence  by  men  is  viewed  as  normal  and  natural  and  an  important 
part  of  carrying  off  the  male  role  in  some  subcultures  according  to  Gelles.  He  has  also 
argued  that  even  in  larger  society,  which  views  male  violence  in  intimate  relationships  as 
deviant,  violence  may  yet  be  excused  due  to  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Williams  (1992)  effort  to  capture  this  dimension  was  relatively  weak.  He  asked  his 
respondents  (male  and  female)  if  they  could  envision  situations  in  which  one  partner 
might  justifiably  slap  the  other  in  order  to  measure  the  approval  of  violence.  The  single 
question  was  not  necessarily  linked  to  masculinity. 

The  concept  of  the  real  man”  was  useful  to  determine  when  a male  partner  was 
acting  in  a manner  consistent  with  patriarchal  family  ideology  as  the  focus  is  on  the 
dominance  of  the  male  and  the  subordination  of  the  female.  Lenton  (1995)  noted  the 
following  behaviors  on  the  part  of  a man  as  expressions  of  dominating  behavior: 
exhibiting  excessive  jealousy,  limiting  wife’s  contacts  with  family  and  friends,  needing  to 
know  the  whereabouts  of  the  wife  and  who  she  is  with,  calling  his  wife  names  to  degrade 
her,  and  preventing  his  wife  from  knowing  about  or  having  access  to  family  income. 
Controlling  behavior  on  the  part  of  a male  in  an  intimate  relationship  would  denote 
patriarchal  beliefs,  which  are  thought  to  be  related  to  greater  approval  of  male  violence 
against  women  who  are  not  subordinate  or  who  fail  to  measure  up  to  the  patriarchal  ideal 
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of  womanhood.  This  line  of  reasoning  can  be  operationalized  by  looking  at  efforts  to 
limit  outside  contacts.  The  “real  man”  is  expected  to  try  to  restrict  contacts. 

Arguably,  approval  of  male  violence  in  intimate  relationships  could  also  be  measured 
by  examining  the  type  of  violence  inflicted  on  the  victim.  Minor  violence  would  involve 
slapping,  shoving,  pushing,  or  throwing  things  while  severe  violence  would  involve  those 
behaviors  that  caused  injury  or  where  there  was  a threat  made  with  a weapon  (gun/knife). 
The  man  who  feels  it  is  within  his  right  as  a “real  man”  to  dominate  his  partner  might  be 
more  likely  to  assert  his  authority  physically  and  more  likely  to  inflict  severe  violence  on 
his  woman.  Qualitative  data  from  the  case  files  of  the  two  groups  was  used  to  tap  into 
sentiments  as  to  whether  the  violence  was  justified  by  the  batterer  or  excused  by  the 
victim  herself  to  determine  if  there  is  support  for  the  contention  that  violence  in  the 
Mexican-American  subculture  is  condoned  or  encouraged.  Gelles  (1983)  pointedly 
discussed  the  cultural  acceptance  of  violence  by  “real  men”  in  some  subcultures. 

In  discussing  his  concept  of  “the  real  man,”  or  the  cultural  legitimation  of  violence, 
Gelles  (1983)  emphasized  that  violence  by  men  who  have  been  drinking  has  widespread 
societal  tolerance  even  in  the  face  of  common  disapproval  of  such  behavior;  drunkenness 
serves  to  excuse  such  conduct.  Gelles  observed  that  some  men  may  drink  just  so  they  can 
act  violent.  Therefore,  the  use  of  alcohol  at  the  time  of  the  domestic  incident  could 
indicate  a culturally  conditioned  rationale  or  excuse.  Drinking  by  the  batterer,  whether 
encouraged  as  an  expression  of  manhood  by  a subculture  or  by  larger  society,  serves  to 
lower  inhibitions  which  makes  violence  more  likely  (Gelles,  1974;  Gelles,  1983; 

Kaufman,  1985;  and  Kaufman  et  al.,  1994). 
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Adding  the  Techniques  of  Neutralization  to  Exchange/Social  Control  TWrv 
Sykes  and  Matza  (1957)  have  suggested  that  the  norms  of  neutralization  may  be  more 
important  than  the  general  norm  that  endorses  wife  abuse.  Neutralization  is  a technique 
that  allows  a batterer  to  rationalize  his  violent  behavior.  In  denying  responsibility  for 
physical  violence  against  an  intimate  partner  the  batterer  blames  an  outside  force  for  the 
behavior  while  denial  of  injury  occurs  when  the  batterer  can  claim  no  harm  or  only  minor 
harm  was  caused  the  victim.  Denial  of  the  victim  occurs  when  the  batterer  claims  the 
punishment  was  deserved.  Condemnation  of  the  condemners  portrays  a negative  image 
of  those  who  oppose  such  violent  behavior  as  they  are  called  hypocrites  or  corrupt  law 
enforcement  officials  or  judges.  The  appeal  to  higher  loyalties  technique  is  used  when  a 
batterer  feels  laws  must  be  broken  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  These  five  techniques  of 
neutralization  created  by  Sykes  and  Matza  might  serve  to  make  Exchange/Social  Control 
Theory  of  greater  utility  as  they  may  help  flesh-out  Mexican  American  subcultural 
rationalizations  for  wife  abuse. 

Each  of  Gelles”  (1983)  main  concepts  (privacy,  inequality,  and  “the  real  man”)  were 
operationalized  in  several  ways  in  this  project  to  see  whether  they  can  help  describe, 
explain,  and  control  domestic  violence.  Gelles’  original  theoretical  concepts  were  too 
abstract  to  be  used  in  an  empirical  manner  so  Williams  (1992)  reformulated  the  theory  by 
transforming  the  concepts  into  more  measurable  forms.  This  second  restatement  of 
Gelles  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory  further  refined  his  original  concepts.  The  effort 
was  to  try  to  embrace  “the  Latino  cultural  tapestry”  more  completely  so  as  to  allow  a 
more  detailed  sociological  description  spouse  abuse  among  Mexican  Americans.  Given 
the  richness  of  the  colors  and  the  intricacy  of  the  weave  of  Mexican-American  family  life, 
the  research  is  bound  to  come  up  short.  Still,  it  hopes  to  do  a better  job  than  past  efforts 
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have  in  examining  the  myriad  factors  that  may  influence  wife  abuse  in  this  under-studied 
population. 

Hypotheses  on  the  Effects  of  Privacy,  Inequality,  and  “the  Real  Man”  on  Domestic 
Violence 

For  a theory  to  be  useful  it  must  be  testable.  The  effort  presented  here  is  aimed  at 
deriving  testable  hypotheses  using  Richard  J.  Gelles’  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory. 
Privacy  variables  included  seeking  or  choosing  not  to  seek  legal  and/or  social  service 
agency  intervention  and  pursuing  or  dropping  the  prosecution.  Inequality  variables 
included  whether  the  wife  has  gainful  employment  outside  the  home,  the  relative 
occupational  status  held  by  each  spouse  if  they  are  both  employed  outside  the  home,  and 
the  age  differences  of  the  partners. 

Alternative  approaches  were  taken  to  operationalize  “the  real  man”  concept.  One  of 
the  real  man  ’ variables  entailed  examining  whether  the  male  partner  was  acting  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  patriarchal  family  ideology  and  limiting  his  wife’s  outside 
contacts  with  others  as  discussed  by  Lenton  (1995).  Other  “real  man”  variables  included 
inferring  the  approval  of  male  violence  from  the  type  of  violence  inflicted.  Arguably,  the 
man  who  believes  it  is  within  his  right  as  a “real  man”  to  dominate  his  partner  might  be 
more  likely  to  assert  his  authority  physically,  to  inflict  injury,  and  to  use  a weapon.  The 
use  of  alcohol,  whether  encouraged  as  an  expression  of  manhood  by  the  Mexican 
American  subculture  or  larger  society,  might  serve  to  lower  inhibitions  and  provide  a 
culturally  accepted  excuse  for  that  violence  (Gelles  1974;  Kaufman  1985;  Kaufman  et  al. 
1994). 

By  replicating  and  refining  Gelle’s  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory,  a series  of 
hypotheses  were  advanced  that  allowed  for  the  evaluation  of  the  Laredo  Domestic 
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Violence  Unit  intervention  and  that  provided  the  opportunity  to  see  how  well  the  theory 
explains  spouse  abuse  in  a Mexican-American  community.  The  hypotheses  that  guide  the 
research  were  organized  around  Gelles’  major  concepts  and  were  stated  in  null  terms. 
Privacy  Hypothesis 

There  will  be  no  difference  in  the  recidivism  between  couples  in  which  the  victim 
sought  legal/social  service  services  from  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit  (DVU 
cases)  and  couples  in  which  the  victim  did  not  (the  LPD  cases-obtained  from  the 
Laredo  Police  Department). 

Inequality  Hypotheses 

There  will  be  no  difference  in  the  recidivism  between  couples  who  share  similar 
employment  statuses  and  those  that  have  different  employment  statuses  (one 
employed,  one  not  employed). 


There  will  be  no  difference  in  the  recidivism  between  couples  whose 
occupational  status  is  different  (higher  versus  lower)  and  couples  who  share  the 
same  occupational  status. 

There  will  be  no  difference  in  recidivism  between  couples  in  which  the  partners 
are  of  similar  age  and  couples  in  which  one  partner  is  much  older  than  the  other. 

“Real  Man”  Hypotheses 

There  will  be  no  difference  in  recidivism  between  couples  in  which  the  wife’s 
outside  contacts  are  limited  by  the  husband  and  those  in  which  the  wife’s  outside 
contacts  are  not  limited. 

There  will  be  no  difference  in  recidivism  between  couples  in  which  the  husband 
was  drinking  at  the  time  of  the  abuse  incident  to  which  police  responded  and 
couples  in  which  the  husband  was  not  drinking  at  the  time  of  that  presenting 
abuse  incident. 

There  will  be  no  difference  in  recidivism  between  couples  where  the  level  of 
violence  of  the  presenting  abuse  incident  was  severe  and  those  couples  in  which 
the  level  of  violence  in  the  presenting  abuse  incident  was  minor. 

Conclusions 


The  hope  is  that  this  reformulation  of  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory  can  be  used 
as  a more  encompassing  tool  to  understand  domestic  violence  in  the  Mexican-American 
community  of  Laredo,  Texas,  and  to  evaluate  the  first  domestic  violence  program  created 
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in  that  community.  Hypothesis  1 embodies  the  evaluation  of  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit 
in  Laredo.  The  relationships  considered  in  the  other  hypotheses  cannot  be  discounted, 
however,  in  that  evaluation.  If  those  relationships  emerge,  they  will  have  to  be  controlled 
in  order  to  assess  the  relative  impact  of  the  DVU  on  recidivism.  Perhaps  the  DVU  and 
LPD  comparison  groups  are  different  on  an  important  correlate  of  recidivism.  In 
addition,  the  reformulation  of  Gelles’  theory  does  not  incorporate  many  other  possible 
relationships,  including  some  reported  in  prior  research.  These  potential  relationships 
also  have  to  be  considered.  If  they  emerge  in  this  research,  they  will  also  have  to  be 
controlled  in  order  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  DVU  on  recidivism.  For  example, 
differences  in  prior  histories  of  domestic  violence  will  probably  predict  recidivism.  The 
prior  histories  may  also  vary  between  the  DVU  and  LPD  comparison  groups.  If  so,  the 
effect  of  prior  domestic  violence  will  need  to  be  controlled  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 


the  DVU. 


CHAPTER  4 
METHODOLOGY 
Sample  and  Data  Sources 


The  women  in  this  study  were  identified  as  being  victims  of  domestic  violence  in 
official  records  in  the  Laredo,  Texas  area  (Webb  County).  This  study  compared  repeat 
domestic  violence  suffered  among  women  who  sought  the  services  of  a Domestic 
Violence  Unit  (DVU)  with  that  of  women  who  did  not  pursue  these  services.  It  used  a 
post-only  quasi-experimental  design  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  DVU  in  reducing 
repeat  domestic  violence  (or  recidivism).  The  data  for  this  study  were  collected  with  the 
use  of  an  instrument  constructed  from  the  various  forms  used  by  the  Webb  County 
District  Attorney’s  Domestic  Violence  Unit  and  the  Laredo  Police  Department. 

Information  from  both  a Family  Violence  Incident  Report  and  a Case  Report, 
completed  by  law  enforcement  officers,  was  available  for  all  235  cases  in  the  study.  The 
victims  in  all  of  these  cases  were  females;  the  abusers  were  all  males.  Additional 
information  was  available  for  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit  group  through  data  collected 
by  that  unit  on  its  Intake  Form,  Resource  Guide  Checklist,  Agency  Referral  Form,  Client 
Case  Progress  Report,  Person  Seeking  Protective  Petition  Form,  Application  for 
Protective  Order,  Family  Violence  Protective  Order,  Motion  to  Dissolve  Protective  Order, 
and  Motion  to  Dismiss  Ex  Parte  Application  for  Protective  Order.  The  variables  that 
were  derived  from  this  information  are  detailed  later  in  this  chapter. 

The  entire  population  of  cases  (n=l  15)  processed  in  a nine-month  period  after 
the  inception  of  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit  (August  1997  to  April  1998)  constituted  the 
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“experimental  group”  (the  DVU  group).  Most  of  these  cases  were  generated  through 
contacts  with  the  Laredo  Police  Department  (n=95).  The  battered  women  in  the  DVU 
group  sought  protective  orders  and/or  access  to  social  services  such  as  housing,  crisis 
counseling,  emergency  financial  assistance,  emergency  legal  aid,  or  personal  advocacy 
services.  The  battered  women  who  sought  outside  legal  and/or  social  service  agency 
intervention  did  so  in  response  to  a family  violence  call  to  the  Laredo  Police  Department. 
The  responding  police  officer  completed  a Family  Violence  Incident  Report  and  informed 
victims  of  the  existence  of  the  new  Domestic  Violence  Unit  and  of  its  free  services. 

A comparison  sample  from  the  same  time-frame  (August  1997  through  April  1998) 
was  gathered  from  the  Laredo  Police  Department.  Several  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  this 
comparison  group  (or  the  LPD  group).  A total  of  1716  domestic  violence  cases  were 
recorded  during  the  nine  month  period.  From  these,  213  were  repeat  offenses  involving 
the  same  couple  and  95  were  cases  that  ended  up  in  the  DVU  group.  These  cases  were 
deleted,  leaving  1408  possible  comparison  cases.  Using  the  k number  method,  every  12th 
case  was  pulled  from  the  1408  which  were  filed  according  to  date  of  incident  in  order  to 
select  120  cases  for  the  Laredo  Police  Department  sample.  Such  a systematic  sample 
from  a random  start  approximates  an  equal  probability  selection 
method.  The  result  is  a representative  sample  of  the  other  official  domestic  violence 
cases  in  Laredo  (the  LPD  group). 

Data  were  also  gathered  from  the  Laredo  Police  Department  on  incidents  of  domestic 
violence  involving  these  couples  which  had  occurred  in  the  nine  months  before  the 
Domestic  Violence  Unit  program  was  created  (November  1996  through  July  1997). 

These  data  allowed  prior  domestic  violence  to  be  incorporated  into  the  analysis. 
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Follow-up  data  were  also  gathered  from  the  DVU  program  and  the  police  department 
regarding  family  violence  incidents  through  January  1999.  These  data  were  used  to 
examine  instances  of  repeat  domestic  violence  (or  recidivism). 

Ouasi-Experimental  Design 

The  research  used  a type  of  quasi-experimental  design.  The  women  in  the  DVU 
group  (the  experimental  group)  took  advantage  of  services  offered  by  the  Domestic 
Violence  Unit-services  that  were  available  to  everyone  in  the  study.  Those  in  the  LPD 
group  (the  control  group)  did  not  utilize  any  of  these  services.  Thus  the  two  groups  were 
systematically  different  on  this  experimental  factor  or  stimulus  by  design.  Because  all  the 
data  were  collected  subsequent  to  potential  exposure  to  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit,  the 
quasi-experiment  was  most  accurately  characterized  as  a posttest-only  design. 

Recidivism  data  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  evaluation  of  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit 
of  the  Webb  County  District  Attorney’s  Office.  Because  the  utilization  of  DVU  services 
pierced  the  privacy  that  enables  domestic  violence,  and  secondarily  addressed  issues  of 
inequality  and  masculinity,  the  DVU  group  was  believed  to  be  less  likely  to  suffer  from 
repeat  violence,  according  to  Gelles’  theory. 

In  quasi-experiments,  a control  or  comparison  group  is  present,  but  there  is  no 
random  assignment  of  subjects  to  the  groups  that  are  being  compared  (Cook  & Campbell 
1979).  Thus,  the  equivalence  of  the  comparison  groups  cannot  be  assumed.  The  other 
ways  in  which  the  two  groups  were  different  will  be  analyzed  in  the  next  chapter.  The 
review  of  Gelles’  theory  indicated  the  need  to  control  for  “inequality”  and  “real  man” 
factors.  The  review  of  prior  research  suggested  a number  of  other  correlates  of  domestic 
violence  that  should  be  considered,  including  domestic  violence  that  occurred  prior  to  the 
inception  of  the  DVU. 
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Problems  with  the  Design 

Several  problems  are  associated  with  a posttest-only  design  with  nonequivalent 
groups.  Cozby  (1989)  has  discussed  how  a confounding  variable  based  on  the  differences 
between  two  groups  may  arise  simply  because  the  subjects  in  the  two  groups  are  not 
equivalent.  Differences  that  may  be  attributable  to  the  independent  variable  could  in  fact 
be  differences  that  existed  from  the  start— a selection  problem.  Confounding  occurs  when 
the  researcher  fails  to  control  some  extraneous  variables.  A researcher  can  claim  that  an 
independent  variable  caused  the  results  only  when  there  are  no  competing  explanations. 

Cozby  also  discussed  the  problem  of  selection  difference  which  occurs  when 
members  of  both  groups  come  from  existing  natural  groups.  The  subjects  in  both  the 
Domestic  Violence  Unit  group  and  the  Laredo  Police  Department  sample  were  Mexican- 
Americans,  who  were  largely  born  and  raised  in  this  Southwest  Texas  community  and 
members  of  both  groups  have  come  to  the  attention  of  law  enforcement  agencies  for 
family  violence.  The  problem  of  selection  differences  arose  because  the  DVU  group 
members  who  chose  to  participate  by  requesting  legal  and/or  social  services,  despite  the 
similarities  in  ethnicity  and  background,  may  be  different  in  other  ways  from  the  LPD 
victims  who  refused  services.  So  differences  between  the  groups  on  the  outcome  variable 
(recidivism)  may  not  be  due  to  having  received  domestic  violence  counseling  and 
utilizing  the  legal  and  other  social  services  available  but  may  have  been  due  to 
preexisting  differences.  These  potential  differences  need  to  be  identified  and  controlled 
in  statistical  analyses. 

For  example,  the  two  groups  may  have  differed  on  their  history  of  prior  violence. 

Did  the  LPD  group  and  the  DVU  group  have  similar  rates  of  minor  and  severe  violence 
before  the  creation  of  the  program  and  the  utilization  of  their  services?  The  data  on  prior 
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domestic  violence  was  analyzed  to  see  whether  the  groups  differed  at  the  outset.  If  so, 
statistical  controls  were  to  be  included  in  the  multivariate  analysis. 

The  researcher  who  conducts  an  outcome  evaluation  seeks  to  demonstrate  that 
changes  in  a dependent  variable  were  caused  by  change  in  an  independent  variable.  In 
this  instance,  the  goal  was  to  determine  whether  repeated  domestic  violence  was  reduced 
due  to  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit  program.  The  design  question  was  one  of  establishing 
cause  and  effect  (or  internal  validity).  The  biggest  threat  to  internal  validity  was  likely 
be  due  to  selection  . Taylor  (1994)  has  maintained  that  many  of  the  threats  to  internal 
validity  can  simply  be  addressed  by  the  use  of  a control  group-even  a nonequivalent  one. 

External  validity  addresses  whether  the  research  findings  are  generalizable.  Cases  in 
the  DVU  were  the  entire  population  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  program’s 
existence.  Who  participates  in  the  program  may  have  changed  over  time.  Cases  in  the 
LPD  group  were  representative,  but  only  of  domestic  violence  cases  that  came  to  the 
attention  of  local  law  enforcement  in  Laredo  and  did  not  seek  DVU  services  at  that  time. 
Because  of  privacy,  many  domestic  violence  cases  do  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities.  The  potential  impact  of  the  DVU  on  such  hidden  cases  cannot  be  determined 
from  these  data.  Because  the  study  focused  only  on  those  who  came  to  the  attention  of 
local  authorities  in  Laredo,  the  subjects  did  not  represent  Mexican- Americans  generally 
or  those  in  Webb  County,  Texas.  The  subjects  came  to  the  attention  of  law  enforcement 
authorities  because  the  victim  called  for  help  or  an  interested  party  requested  outside 
intervention  for  family  violence.  Other  couples  may  have  been  struggling  with  the  same 
problem  and  did  not  come  to  the  attention  of  authorities.  These  hidden  cases  could  vary 
on  such  important  variables  as  wealth,  status,  power,  or  physical  isolation,  which  may 
have  served  to  insulate  them  from  official  reactions.  The  victims  which  requested 
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program  services  might  be  different  from  other  abused  women  who  have  the  resources  to 
seek  alternative  private  legal  assistance  as  well  as  private  counseling  to  alleviate  or 
reduce  the  violence  in  their  lives. 

Variables  of  Interest 

The  dependent  variable  of  interest  in  this  study  on  domestic  violence  was  recidivism 
for  the  DVU  and  LPD  groups.  The  Domestic  Violence  Unit  program  was  evaluated  for 
its  effectiveness  in  reducing  recidivism. 

The  Domestic  Violence  Unit  was  created  in  August  of  1997  with  a federal  grant 
given  the  county  under  the  Violence  Against  Women  Act  of  1994.  For  both  groups, 
police  reports  in  the  posttest  period  were  examined  to  determine  whether  other  domestic 
violence  calls  were  made  to  the  police  department.  Records  of  the  Domestic  Violence 
Unit  were  also  examined  to  see  whether  former  DVU  clients  required  new  assistance  for 
continued  family  violence  or  to  see  whether  anyone  in  the  LPD  sample  decided  to 
become  a new  DVU  client  because  of  renewed  domestic  violence.  Had  any  of  them 
requested  a restraining  order,  counseling  services,  shelter  services,  or  some  other  form  of 
legal  or  social  service?  No  new  police  report  need  have  been  generated  on  a research 
subject  during  the  posttest  period  despite  continued  family  violence.  A new  request  for 
help  from  an  old  client  or  a request  for  assistance  from  a LPD  sample  subject  who  finally 
decided  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  program  would  evidence  recidivism. 

Gelles’  (1983)  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory  would  explain  a reduction  in  family 
violence  as  being  due  to  the  increased  public  attention,  intervention,  and  sanctions  being 
imposed  on  couples  in  which  the  victim  requested  legal  and/or  social  service  agency 
assistance.  The  various  services  provided  by  the  DVU  represent  a change  in  privacy  that 
raises  the  costs  of  abuse  to  the  abuser.  The  services  may  also  address  issues  of  inequality 
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and  challenge  the  legitimation  of  male  violence  or  “the  real  man”  concept.  If  so,  the 
program  may  decrease  family  violence. 

The  program  offered  victims  of  family  violence  assistance  in  filing  for  a restraining 
order  and  in  aggressive  prosecution  of  their  cases.  Other  services  offered  to  victims  of 
family  violence  include  crisis  counseling,  follow-up  services,  emergency  financial 
assistance,  emergency  legal  advocacy,  telephone  contact  for  information  and  referral, 
information  and  referral  in-person  contact,  justice  support/advocacy  services,  personal 
advocacy  services,  and  shelter/safe  house  services.  Efforts  were  made  to  alter  privacy  as 
Domestic  Violence  Unit  counselors  attempted  to  influence  victims  to  obtain  a restraining 
order  and  not  to  drop  a case  as  they  encouraged  actively  pursuing  prosecution.  Victims  of 
family  violence  were  encouraged  to  strip  away  the  walls  of  privacy  to  make  full  use  of 
legal  remedies  and  community  resources  to  alleviate  domestic  violence  by  using  outside 
intervention  and  the  imposition  of  sanctions  on  batterers. 

The  desire  to  prosecute  corresponded  very  closely  with  which  cases  were  prosecuted 
and  which  ones  were  dropped.  An  exception  occurred  in  only  two  cases-both  of  which 
were  prosecuted  despite  the  wish  of  the  victims  to  drop  them.  The  DVU  was  successful 
in  getting  nearly  90%  of  the  women  seeking  its  services  to  prosecute  the  case.  Only  about 
two  thirds  of  the  women  in  the  LPD  wanted  to  prosecute  the  case.  This  is  evidence  that 
the  DVU  did  have  an  impact  on  the  privacy  of  domestic  violence. 

While  no  effort  is  made  at  abuser  intervention,  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit  did 
attempt  to  help  the  victim  through  counseling  and  advocacy  services  to  understand  the 
cycle  of  violence,  that  violence  is  inappropriate  no  matter  the  reason,  and  that  she  can 
reject  enduring  such  behavior  by  ending  the  relationship  and  rebuilding  her  life  through 
new  social  contacts  and  finding  employment.  Domestic  Violence  Unit  staff  attempted  to 
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alter  “the  real  man”  concept  by  dispelling  subcultural/cultural  notions  that  violence  by 
males  is  to  be  accepted  as  part  of  “machismo”  or  manhood  and  they  attempted  to  refute 
cultural  messages  that  violence  by  men  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  is  to  be  tolerated  or 
excused.  Some  effort  was  made  to  alter  status  inequality  by  helping  victims  of  abuse  find 
a job  and  to  combat  generational  inequality  by  helping  battered  women  through 
counseling  learn  about  self-worth. 

Besides  a between  group  level  of  analysis  which  would  examine  how  the  theoretical 
variables  of  privacy,  inequality,  and  “the  real  man”  influence  the  DVU  group  and  the 
LPD  group  differently  there  was  also  an  interest  in  examining  differences  within  the 
DVU  group.  In  a within-group  analysis,  there  was  an  interest  in  learning  if  more  or  less 
of  one  of  the  theoretical  variables  impacts  recidivism.  One  potential  problem  in  the 
within  group  level  of  analysis  was  that  some  features  of  the  DVU  program  may  work  but 
were  received  by  too  few  victims  to  make  an  overall  impact  on  the  group  analysis.  There 
may  be  a small  number  of  cases  in  the  subanalysis  in  which  some  service  provided  by  the 
DVU  was  beneficial  in  reducing  recidivism  yet  was  overlooked  because  most  cases  did 
not  receive  the  service(s). 

There  was  also  an  interest  in  examining  how  the  theoretical  variables  were 
intermeshed.  For  instance,  status  inequality  or  generational  inequality  may  affect  family 
privacy.  Furthermore,  they  may  also  relate  to  other  issues.  For  example,  how  do  they 
relate  to  seeking  a restraining  order  due  to  family  violence? 

Operationalizing  the  Variables 
Dependent  Variable-Subsequent  Domestic  Violence 

This  measure  of  recidivism  involved  searching  police  records  for  the  time-frame  of 
May  1998  through  January  1999  to  learn  if  law  enforcement  had  been  called  again  due  to 
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family  violence.  If  a Family  Incident  Report  was  made,  it  was  coded  as  a 1 while  no 
police  contact  for  family  violence  during  this  period  was  coded  as  a 0. 

Gelles’  Constructs-Factors  that  Affect  Domestic  Violence 

The  data  collection  instrument  contained  the  following  variables  identified  by  Gelles’ 
theory: 

Privacy  variables  such  as  seeking  legal  and/or  social  service  agency  services  or 
refusing  such  services. 

Inequality  variables  such  as  employment  status,  and  age  differentials  between  the 
intimate  partners. 

The  real  man  variables  such  as  the  level  of  violence  inflicted  (minor  or  severe), 
if  alcohol  was  used  at  the  time  of  the  incident,  and  if  the  abuser  limits  his  wife’s 
contacts  outside  the  family. 

Privacy  Variables 

Family  privacy.  The  DVU  group  (115)  was  composed  of  those  who  sought  legal 
help  and/or  social  services  of  some  type  to  alleviate  family  violence.  The  secrecy  of 
abuse  in  the  family  was  pierced.  The  LPD  sample  (120),  on  the  other  hand,  was 
composed  of  those  who  had  a police  incident  report  made  but  chose  not  to  pursue  outside 
intervention.  They  maintained  the  curtain  of  privacy.  The  variable  was  dummy-coded 
with  1=DVU  and  0=LPD. 

Inequality  Variables 

Employment  status  of  the  woman.  This  was  a dichotomous  variable.  Women  who 
were  employed  are  coded  as  1 ; those  not  employed  were  coded  as  a 0. 

Employment  inequality.  Originally  this  variable  reflected  the  differences  in  the 
occupational  status  of  a couple  with  the  following  choices  listed:  both  unemployed,  same 
job  status  as  either  both  are  blue  collar  or  white  collar  workers,  male  has  higher  status 
because  the  female  is  unemployed  or  is  employed  in  a blue  collar  position  to  his  white 
collar  job,  and  female  has  higher  status  because  the  male  is  either  unemployed  or  is 
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employed  in  a blue  collar  position  to  her  white  collar  job.  Nearly  half  of  all  couples 
involved  a blue-collar  working  male  and  a female  who  was  not  employed  outside  the 
house  (47%).  Some  categories  had  so  few  cases  that  the  variable  was  recoded  as  a 
dummy  variable  (1=  “spouses  had  different  employment  status,”  0 = “spouses  had  the 
same  employment  status”). 

Generational  inequality.  This  was  a dummy  variable  which  was  coded  a 1 if  there 
was  a significant  age  difference  between  the  partners  ( 5 years  of  more)  and  a 0 if  there 
was  no  significant  age  difference  between  the  partners  (less  than  5 years  difference). 

“Real  Man”  Variables 

Level  of  violence.  This  variable  reflected  the  police  record  of  the  type  of  violence 
(minor  or  severe)  inflicted  on  the  victim.  Minor  violence  was  defined  as  infliction  of  the 
following:  abrasions,  bruises,  lacerations,  and  minor  burns.  Severe  violence  included  the 
infliction  of  the  following:  gunshot  wounds,  stab  wounds,  broken  bones,  loss  of  teeth, 
internal  injuries,  and  unconsciousness  as  well  as  the  threat  of  the  use  of  a gun  or  knife. 
This  dummy  variable  was  coded  as  1=  “severe  violence”  and  0=”  minor  violence.” 

Use  of  alcohol.  This  dummy  variable  reflected  the  victim’s  subjective  assessment 
and  knowledge  of  whether  her  male  partner  was  using  alcohol  at  the  time  of  the  incident 
with  a “yes”  being  coded  as  a 1 and  a “no”  coded  as  a 0. 

Limiting  wife’s  contacts.  This  was  a dummy  variable  which  was  coded  as  a 1 if  the 
male  was  limiting  his  wife’s  contacts  or  a 0 if  he  was  not  limiting  his  wife’s  contacts  with 
persons  outside  the  family. 

Possible  Control  Variables 

Besides  the  theoretical  variables  used  the  following  variables  were  also  included  in 
this  study  to  provide  descriptive  information  on  the  subjects  and  to  check  for  the 
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equivalence  of  the  comparison  groups  to  see  which  of  them  needed  to  serve  as  controls  in 
the  multivariate  analysis. 

Marital  status.  This  was  a dichotomous  variable  which  was  coded  1 if  the  intimate 
partners  were  married  or  2 if  the  union  was  common-law  or  a cohabiting  relationship. 
This  variable  was  also  recoded  as  a dummy  variable  for  use  in  logistic  regression  (1= 
“yes,”  0=  “no”). 

Race/ ethnicity.  The  values  of  this  variable  were  based  on  the  respondent’s  self 
identification  and  that  of  her  partner.  Possible  categories  only  included  Hispanic  or 
White.  The  only  Hispanic  group  this  study  involved  was  Mexican-American. 

Age.  Two  variables  address  age.  The  subjects’  ages  in  whole  years  at  last  birthday 
was  coded  for  both  the  males  and  the  females  identified  in  the  cases.  Ages  ranged  from 
16  to  89.  These  variables  were  divided  into  the  following  age  categories:  16-22,  23-29, 
30-36,  37-  43,  and  44  or  older. 

Employment  of  male.  This  variable  was  a dichotomous  one.  If  the  male  (the  abuser) 
was  employed,  it  was  coded  1 . If  the  male  was  unemployed,  it  was  coded  0. 

Location  of  incident.  This  was  a dichotomous  variable  with  the  family  home  being 
coded  a 1 and  a public  area  being  coded  a 2. 

Time  of  incident.  This  variable  contained  time-frames  in  which  the  domestic 
violence  incidents  occurred  and  includes  the  following  categories:  1:00  am-3:59  am,  4:00 
am-  6:59  am,  7:00  am  -9:59  am,  10:00  am-12:59  pm,  1 :00  pm-3:59  pm,  4:00  pm-6:59 
pm,  7:00  pm-9:59  pm,  10:00  pm-12:00  am. 

Day  of  incident.  This  variable  reflected  the  day  of  the  week  in  which  the  domestic 
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Use  of  drugs.  This  dummy  variable  reflected  the  victim’s  subjective  assessment  and 
knowledge  of  whether  her  male  partner  was  using  drugs  at  the  time  of  the  incident  with  a 
“yes”  being  coded  as  a 1 and  a “no”  coded  as  a 0. 

Who  used  physical  violence.  A variable  was  constructed  to  indicate  who  resorted  to 
physical  violence  in  the  incident.  The  categories  were:  only  the  male,  both  the  male  and 
female,  and  neither. 

Injury.  This  dummy  variable  was  coded  as  a 1 if  an  injury  resulted  from  the 
domestic  violence  incident,  regardless  of  its  severity  and  as  a 0 if  there  was  no  injury. 

Trip  to  hospital  required.  This  was  a dichotomous  variable  coded  as  a 1 if  the  victim 
was  taken  to  a hospital  as  a result  of  the  domestic  violence  incident  and  coded  as  a 2 if  no 
such  medical  attention  was  required. 

What  weapon  was  used.  The  data  also  indicate  what  weapon  was  involved.  The 
categories  for  this  variable  are:  no  weapons  used  in  the  incident,  use  of  personal  weapons 
(hands/feet),  use  of  household  objects,  and  use  of  a gun  or  knife. 

Was  weapon  actually  used.  This  variable  is  coded  1 (yes,  a weapon  was  actually 
used)  and  0 (no  weapon  was  used).  Hands  and  feet  are  not  counted  as  weapons. 

Reason  for  incident.  This  variable  reflected  the  primary  reason  given  for  the  family 
violence  incident  with  these  eight  possible  response  categories:  money,  problems  with  the 
children,  jealousy,  drinking/drugs,  adultery,  arguments  over  housekeeping,  sex,  and 
problems  with  family/friends. 

Arrest.  This  was  a dummy  variable  with  a “yes”  being  coded  as  a 1 and  a “no”  coded 
as  a 2.  The  nature  of  the  charges  were  also  recorded:  No  charges,  Assault,  Aggravated 
Assault,  Violation  of  Probation,  Outstanding  Traffic  Violation,  Terroristic  Threats,  Injury 
to  a Child,  Kidnaping,  Sexual  Assault,  Assault/Violation  of  Probation, 
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Assault/Harassment,  Aggravated  Assault/Burglary,  and  Assault/Terroristic 
Threats/Resisting  Arrest. 

Prior  domestic  violence.  This  pretest  variable  revealed  whether  a Family  Violence 
Incident  Report  was  taken  on  subjects  by  law  enforcement  authorities  during  the  period 
prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit  (November  1996  through  July  1997). 
An  incident  of  domestic  violence  was  coded  as  a 1 ; no  such  record  was  coded  as  a 0. 

The  following  variables  which  were  available  only  for  the  DVU  group  were  also 
included  in  this  study: 

Children  in  home.  This  was  a dichotomous  variable  with  “yes,  children  in  the  home” 
being  coded  as  1 and  “no”  being  coded  as  2. 

Relationship  of  children  in  home  to  batterer.  This  variable  had  several  categories: 
Father,  Stepfather,  and  both  Father/Stepfather  to  the  children  in  the  home. 

Protective  orders.  This  variable  reflected  the  status  of  victim  protective  orders  for 
each  of  the  115  cases  of  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit  program.  The  DVU  cases  were 
examined  to  see  who  qualified  and  who  received  protective  orders. 

Dissolution  of  protective  orders.  This  variable  reflected  whether  a protective  order 
was  dissolved  with  the  following  three  categories  listed:  Protective  Order  dissolved  date 
of  hearing,  Protective  order  dissolved  within  one  month,  and  Protective  order  was  not 
dissolved. 

Qualitative  Data 

Qualitative  data  were  also  obtained  from  perusing  what  was  written  on  the  Family 
Violence  Incident  Reports,  Police  Case  Reports,  and  DVU  Case  Progress  Reports.  Such 
information  helped  to  flesh  out  how  privacy,  inequality,  and  “the  real  man”  concept 
legitimize  male  violence  in  intimate  relationships.  Anecdotal  evidence  also  aided  in 
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examining  the  belief  that  batterers  act  in  a manner  consistent  with  patriarchal  family 
ideology  by  providing  real  life  examples  of  the  reasons  Lenton  (1995)  suggests  are 
common  triggers  of  spouse  abuse. 

Data  Analysis 

The  data  were  analyzed  using  SPSS- 10.0  and  Stata.  Descriptive  measures  such  as 
frequencies,  means  and  standard  deviations  were  obtained  for  all  variables.  One-variable 
tables  or  univariate  tables  were  constructed  to  describe  frequency  distributions  and  to 
analyze  a single  variable  for  both  groups.  However,  the  tables  on  protective  orders,  status 
of  protective  orders,  and  case  outcomes  were  only  provided  for  the  Domestic  Violence 
group  as  no  such  information  existed  for  the  LPD  sample.  Cross-tabulations  were 
performed  to  check  the  direction  and  significance  of  relationships  of  variables  between 
the  two  groups.  The  principle  of  covariation  centers  on  whether  variables  are  related  or 
not  as  two  variables  covary  when  there  is  a relationship  (Frankfort-Nachmias  & 

Nachmias  1 996).  When  a bivariate  table  demonstrates  an  association  between  the 
dependent  and  independent  variables,  a third  variable  can  be  added  to  gain  further  insight. 
Such  table  elaborations  were  carried  out  to  examine  the  interaction  between  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  to  reduce  family  violence  and  several  of  the  independent 
variables.  This  type  of  analysis  involves  using  parts  of  the  original  relationships  found  in 
the  bivariate  tables  (now  called  first-order  tables)  to  demonstrate  an  interactive 
relationship  among  three  variables.  An  example,  would  be  examining  how  the 
relationship  between  recidivism  in  family  violence  and  the  level  of  violence  (minor  or 
severe)  is  conditioned  by  generational  inequality.  Interaction  may  be  demonstrated  by 
specifying  the  conditions  in  which  an  association  occurs  by  examining  the  effect  of  a 
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third  variable  (called  a control  variable)  on  the  bivariate  relationship  (Frankfort-Nachmias 
&Nachmias  1995). 

Chi  square  is  a statistic  used  to  test  for  a relationship  between  two  variables  that  are 
cross-tabulated  in  a contingency  table  (Agresti  & Finlay  1997).  If  the  obtained 
frequencies  differ  significantly  from  those  expected,  then  a relationship  exists  between 
the  variables.  The  greater  the  differences  between  the  observed  and  expected  cell 
frequencies,  the  larger  the  value  of  the  chi  square.  If  a relationship  exists  between  the 
variables,  then  one  must  determine  if  the  relationship  is  real  or  due  to  chance.  Having 
selected  a significance  level  of  .05,  if  the  probability  of  the  computed  chi  square  value 
was  smaller  than. 05  the  null  hypothesis  was  rejected. 

Agresti  and  Finlay  (1997)  noted  that  chi  square  measures  the  significance  of  a 
relationship  but  not  the  degree  of  association.  Such  measures  of  association  as  phi  and 
lambda  were  used;  which  one  was  used  depended  on  the  level  of  measurements  of  the 
variables  in  the  cross-tabulations. 

Chi  square  was  used  to  determine  which  variables  indicated  that  the  DVU  and  LPD 
groups  were  not  equivalent.  If  the  two  groups  were  significantly  different  on  a variable, 
then  it  was  examined  to  see  whether  it  would  alter  the  recidivism  outcomes.  If  the  two 
groups  were  roughly  equivalent  on  the  variable,  there  was  no  need  to  control  for 
differences. 

The  predictive  control  variables  were  entered  into  a logistic  regression  analysis  along 
with  the  DVU  versus  LPD  distinction  and  the  indicators  of  Gelles’  inequality  and 
“real  man”  concepts.  Logistic  regression  is  a multivariate  statistical  tool  that  identifies 
variables  that  will  be  useful  in  predicting  when  recidivism  in  domestic  violence  will  or 
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will  not  occur.  It  helped  identify  the  influence  of  such  variables  as  privacy,  inequality, 
and  “the  real  man”  concept  on  repeat  domestic  violence  after  controlling  for  other  factors. 

In  using  a logistic  regression  model  one  seeks  to  estimate  the  probability  of  an  event 
occurring;  for  example,  this  study  sought  to  estimate  the  probability  of  reducing 
recidivism  if  one  utilized  the  services  of  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit  program.  This 
statistical  tool  produced  an  estimated  logistic  regression  coefficient  for  each  independent 
variable  for  which  one  must  calculate  the  antilog  in  order  to  determine  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  odds  of  the  dependent  variable  occurring  with  a one-unit  change  in  the 
independent  variable  (Backman  & Paternoster  1997).  The  odds  ratios  was  reported.  The 
null  hypothesis  can  be  tested  using  a t statistic  or  a Wald  statistic,  either  of  which  results 
in  the  ratio  of  the  estimated  logistic  regression  coefficient  to  its  standard  error.  The 
probabilities  were  computed.  If  the  probability  associated  with  the  t value  or  the  value  of 
Wald  was  smaller  than  the  critical  value  then  the  null  hypothesis  was  rejected. 

Summary 

In  this  chapter,  the  collection  of  the  data  set  was  outlined  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  subjects  were  described  in  some  detail  focusing  on  age,  race/ethnicity,  marital  status, 
and  employment  status.  The  dependent  variable  was  presented  and  each  of  the 
independent  variables  were  empirically  defined.  The  chapter  concluded  with  a brief 
description  of  the  statistics  used  for  the  analysis  carried  out  in  the  next  chapters. 


CHAPTER  5 

EXAMINING  THE  SAMPLE  AND  COMPARISON  GROUPS 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  was  twofold.  First,  the  data  were  used  to  describe  who 
was  involved  in  officially  recognized  domestic  violence  in  this  relatively  large  sample  of 
Mexican  Americans.  This  is  one  of  the  ethnic  groups  that  is  under-studied  in  the 
domestic  violence  literature  (West  1998;  O’Keefe  1994;  Klein  et  al.  1997;  and  Rivera 
1993).  Second,  variables  were  broken  out  by  comparison  groups  (DVU  versus  LPD)  to 
see  how  similar  or  dissimilar  the  groups  were.  As  such,  the  results  helped  identify 
variables  that  would  serve  as  controls  in  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
domestic  violence  unit  services  in  reducing  recidivism.  Most  of  the  results  were 
presented  in  bivariate  tabular  form.  The  marginals  were  most  useful  in  describing  the 
sample.  The  percentage  differences  and  Chi  square  tests  of  independence  helped  identify 
important  differences  between  the  comparison  groups.  The  focus  of  this  chapter  was  on 
those  variables  identified  as  possible  controls  in  the  preceding  methods  chapter-prior 
domestic  violence,  age,  race/ethnicity,  marital  status,  ages  of  subjects,  and  the  man’s 
employment  status,  reason  for  the  incident,  whether  an  arrest  was  made,  whether  an 
injury  occurred,  whether  hospitalization  was  required,  whether  a weapon  was  used, 
whether  drugs  were  used  at  the  time  of  the  incident,  and  the  location,  time,  and  day  of  the 
family  violence 

incident.  The  analysis  of  those  variables  identified  by  Gelles’  theory  will  be  conducted  in 
the  next  chapter. 
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Table  5-1  contains  information  about  the  marital  status  of  the  subjects  in  this  study. 
Over  80%  of  the  cases  involved  couples  who  were  legally  married  (as  opposed  to  being  in 
a common  law  union)  and  the  percentages  were  not  very  different  in  the  DVU  and  LPD 
comparison  groups.  The  difference  was  not  statistically  significant  according  to  the  Chi 
square  test  of  independence. 


Table  5-1  Marital  status  of  subjects  by  comparison  groups 


Marital  status  DVU 

LPD 

Total 

Married  count  (%  within  group)  95 

94 

189 

(82.6%) 

(78.3%) 

(80.4%) 

Common-law  count  (%  within  group)  20 

26 

46 

(17.4%) 

(21.7%) 

(19.6%) 

Total  count  (%  within  group)  1 1 5 

120 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = .682;  d.f.  =1;  p=.409;  phi  = .054) 


Of  the  235  victims  of  family  violence  in  the  study,  233  self-identified  themselves  as 
Mexican- American  while  two  females  (one  in  each  group)  identified  themselves  as  White 
(Table  5-2).  All  the  batterers  were  Mexican-American  as  revealed  by  their  intimate 
partners.  The  DVU  and  LPD  groups  were  very  similar  in  this  regard. 

The  age  of  the  batterers  ranged  from  19  to  89,  while  the  age  of  their  victims  ranged 
from  16  to  88.  For  the  males,  the  mean  age  was  34  while  the  median  and  mode  were  both 
32.  For  the  females,  the  mean  and  median  were  both  29  and  there  were  three  modes  (20, 
26,  33).  The  LPD  sample  (Table  5-3)  had  a larger  percentage  of  young  victims  in  the 
1 6-22  age  category  than  did  the  DVU  group  (34%  and  1 7%  respectively).  The  largest 
percentage  of  DVU  victims  (33%)  was  between  30  and  36  while  only  20%  of  the  LPD 
victims  were  in  this  age  group.  The  other  age  categories  were  more  similar,  but  the 
overall  difference  between  the  two  groups  was  statistically  significant  according  to  the 
Chi  square  test  of  independence. 
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Table  5-2  Race/ethnicity  of  female  subjects  by  comparison  groups 


Race/ethnicity 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

Hispanic 

count  (%  within  group) 

114 

119 

233 

White 

count  (%  within  group) 

(99.1%) 

1 

(99.2%) 

1 

(99.1%) 

2 

Total 

count  (%  within  group) 

(.9%) 

115 

(.8%) 

120 

(.9%) 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = .001;  d.f.  = 1;  p=. 976;  phi  = .976) 


Table  5-  4 contains  information  on  the  age  of  the  batterers.  The  LPD  sample  had 
the  largest  percentage  of  young  batterers  in  the  19-22  category  at  14%  while  only  7%  of 
the  DVU  group  fell  into  this  group.  The  largest  percentage  of  LPD  batterers  (29%)  were 
between  the  ages  of  23  and  29  while  a similar  percentage  of  the  DVU  batterers  (29%) 
were  in  this  age  group.  More  DVU  batterers  (30%)  were  between  the  ages  of  30  to  36 
than  LPD  batterers  (19%).  Also,  the  same  percentage  (18%)  of  batterers  in  both  groups 
fell  into  the  older  age  group  of  37  to  43  yet  more  LPD  batterers  (20%)  fell  into  the  44  + 
age  group  than  their  counterparts  (16%). 

Most  batterers  (75%)  were  employed.  (Because  the  employment  of  their  victims  is  a 
variable  relevant  to  Gelles’  theory,  their  employment  will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
chapter.)  More  of  the  batterers  in  the  DVU  group  (33%)  were  unemployed  as  compared 
to  those  in  the  LPD  sample  (17%)  (Table  5-5).  This  difference  proved  to  be  statistically 
significant. 

Most  of  the  domestic  violence  incidents  occurred  in  the  home  (96%)  (Table  5-6). 

The  location  for  most  wife  abuse  is  the  family  home  where  couples  are  free  to  express 
themselves  most  openly  in  privacy.  This  finding  is  in  agreement  with  the  work 
by  Gelles  (1974)  and  is  supported  by  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  (1999).  The  location  of 
the  incident  did  not  vary  much  between  the  two  comparison  groups. 
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Table  5-3  Age  of  female  subjects  by  comparison  groups 


Age  categories 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

1 6-22  years  of  age 

count  (%  within  group) 

20 

41 

61 

23-29  years  of  age 

(17.4%) 

(34.2%) 

(26.0%) 

count  (%  within  group) 

33 

30 

63 

30-36  years  of  age 

(28.7%) 

(25.0%) 

(26.8%) 

count  (%  within  group) 

38 

24 

62 

(33.0%) 

(20.0%) 

(26.4%) 

37-43  years  of  age 

count  (%  within  group) 

17 

16 

33 

44  + years  of  age 

(14.8%) 

(13.3%) 

(14.0%) 

count  (%  within  group) 

7 

9 

1 

(6.1%) 

(7.5%) 

(6.8%) 

Total 

count  (%  within  group) 

115 

120 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = 10.712;  d.f.  = 4;  lambda  = .1 18;  phi  = .030) 

Table  5-4  Age  of  male  subjects  by  comparison  groups 

Age  categories 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

1 9-22  years  of  age 

count  (%  within  group) 

8 

17 

25 

(7.0%) 

(14.2%) 

(10.6%) 

23-29  years  of  age 

count  (%  within  group) 

33 

35 

68 

(28.7%) 

(29.2%) 

(28.9%) 

30-36  years  of  age 

count  (%  within  group) 

35 

23 

58 

(30.4%) 

(19.2%) 

(24.7%) 

37-  43  years  of  age 

count  (%  within  group) 

21 

21 

42 

(18.3%) 

(17.5%) 

(17.9%) 

44  + years  of  age 

count  (%  within  group) 

18 

24 

42 

(15.6%) 

(20.0%) 

(17.9%) 

Total 

count  (%  within  group)  1 1 5 

120 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = 9.566; 

d.f.  = 4;  p = .167;  lambda  = .085) 

Table  5-5  Employment  of  male  batterers  by  comparison  groups 

Employment  status 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

Employed  count  (%  within  group) 

77 

100 

177 

(67.0%) 

(83.3%) 

(75.3%) 

Unemployed  count  (%  within  group) 

38 

20 

58 

(33.0%) 

(16.7%) 

(24.7%) 

Total  count  (%  within  group) 

115 

120 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

Chi-square  = 8.472;  d.f.  = 1;  p = .004;  phi  = -.190) 
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Table  5-6:  Location  of  family  violence  by  comparison  groups 


Location 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

Home  count  (%  within  group) 

113 

112 

225 

(98.3%) 

(93.3%) 

(95.7%) 

Public  Area  count  (%  within  group) 

2 

8 

10 

(1.7%) 

(6.7%) 

(4.3%) 

Total  count  (%  within  group) 

115 

120 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0% 

(Chi-square  = 3.500;  d.f.  = 1;  p = .061;  phi  = .122) 


The  peak  period  in  which  family  violence  occurred  was  10:00  pm  to  midnight  (29% 
of  all  incidents  occurred  in  this  time-frame).  The  period  in  which  there  was  the  longest 
lull  in  family  violence  was  7:00  am  to  3:59  pm  (Table  5-7).  These  findings  correspond 
with  the  work  done  by  Gelles  (1974)  and  information  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  (1999).  In  late  evening  hours  couples  have  a chance  to  unwind  from  their  day 
and  discuss  concerns  which  may  escalate  into  family  violence.  During  the  period  of  7:00 
am  to  3:59  pm  people  are  at  work  and  the  children  at  school.  There  is  less  opportunity  for 
family  interaction.  Differences  in  time  of  the  incident  between  the  DVU  and  LPD 
comparison  groups  were  not  significant. 

The  weekends  present  a peak  period  of  family  violence.  This  was  true  of  both 
comparison  groups;  no  statistical  difference  was  found  between  the  DVU  and  LPD 
groups.  Over  20%  of  the  incidents  occurred  on  a Saturday  and  an  additional  17% 
occurred  on  a Sunday  (Table  5-8).  If  one  includes  Friday  as  part  of  the  weekend,  then 
51%  of  all  family  violence  occurred  on  one  of  these  three  days.  Thursday  was  the  day  of 
the  fewest  incidents  of  wife  abuse  for  both  groups  as  9%  of  the  incidents  occurred  on  this 
day.  Most  family  interaction  occurs  on  the  weekend  as  this  is  the  period  when  a couple 
has  the  greatest  chance  to  spend  time  together  and  the  greater  opportunity  for  interaction 
also  presents  more  opportunity  for  family  violence.  These  results  comport  with  the  work 
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done  by  the  noted  family  violence  expert  Gelles  (1974)  as  well  as  information  compiled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  (1999). 


Table  5-7:  Time  of  family  violence  by  comparison  groups 


Time 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

4:00  pm  -6:59  pm 

count  (%  within  group) 

10 

19 

29 

(8.7%) 

(15.8%) 

(12.3%) 

7:00  pm-9:59  pm 

count  (%  within  group) 

19 

18 

37 

(16.5%) 

(15.0%) 

(15.7%) 

10:00-12:59  pm 

count  (%  within  group) 

36 

33 

69 

(31.3%) 

(27.5%) 

(29.4%) 

1:00  am-3:59  am 

count  (%  within  group) 

17 

23 

40 

(14.8%) 

(19.2%) 

(17.0%) 

4:00  am-6:59  am 

count  (%  within  group) 

7 

8 

15 

(6.1%) 

(6.7%) 

(6.4%) 

7:00  am-9:59  am 

count  (%  within  group) 

12 

3 

15 

(10.4%) 

(2.5%) 

(6.4%) 

10:00  am-12:59  am 

count  (%  within  group) 

8 

7 

15 

(7.0%) 

(5.8%) 

(6.4%) 

1 :00  pm-3:59  pm 

count  (%  within  group) 

6 

9 

15 

(5.2%) 

(7.5%) 

(6.4%) 

Total 

count  (%  within  group) 

115 

120 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = 9.882;  d.f.  = 7;  p = .195;  lambda  = .050) 


Although  most  of  the  batterers  (94%)  were  not  using  drugs  at  the  time  of  the  family 
violence,  a few  were  (6%)  (Table  5-9).  The  difference  between  the  comparison  groups 
was  not  significant. 

In  about  60%  of  the  cases,  physical  violence  was  committed  only  by  the  male  (Table 
5-10).  The  literature  is  clear  that  the  most  likely  victim  of  marital  violence  is  the  female 
and  that  when  the  female  fights  back  it  is  in  self-defense  not  as  the  primary  aggressor 
(Gelles  1974;  Gelles  1976;  Straus  & Gelles  1988;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
1999).  Over  a third  of  the  couples  groups  engaged  in  mutual  combat  (but  the  data  did 
not  indicate  whether  it  was  defensive  on  one  partner’s  part).  There  was  more  physical 
violence  by  males  alone  in  the  DVU  group  (65%)  as  compared  to  the  LPD  group 
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(58%).  Occasionally,  neither  partner  engaged  in  physical  violence  in  the  LPD  group. 
The  difference  between  the  DVU  and  LPD  group  proved  to  be  statistically  significant. 

Nearly  60%  of  the  victims  in  the  study  suffered  an  injury  (Table  5-1 1).  This 
finding  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  figure  contained  in  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
(1999)  report,  which  revealed  that  there  is  an  injury  reported  in  51%  of  family  violence 
cases.  The  LPD  victims  (74%)  experienced  more  injuries  than  did  their  DVU 
counterparts  (44%).  This  difference  was  statistically  significant. 


Table  5-8:  Day  of  family  violence  by  comparison  groups 


Day  of  week 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

Monday 

count  (%  within  group) 

12 

17 

29 

Tuesday 

count  (%  within  group) 

(10.4%) 

17 

(14.2%) 

14 

(12.3%) 

31 

Wednesday 

count  (%  within  group) 

(14.8%) 

16 

(11.7%) 

19 

(13.2%) 

35 

Thursday 

count  (%  within  group) 

(13.9%) 

10 

(15.8%) 

10 

(14.9%) 

20 

Friday 

count  (%  within  group) 

(8.7%) 

14 

(8.3%) 

19 

(8.5%) 

33 

Saturday 

count  (%  within  group) 

(12.2%) 

28 

(15.8%) 

20 

(14.0%) 

48 

Sunday 

count  (%  within  group) 

(24.3%) 

18 

(16.7%) 

21 

(20.4%) 

39 

Total 

count  (%  within  group) 

(15.7%) 

115 

(17.5%) 

120 

(16.6%) 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = 

3.626;  d.f.  = 6;  p = .727;  lambda  = .089) 

Table  5-9  Drug  use  by  comparison  groups 

Drug  use 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

Yes  count  (%  within  group) 

9 

5 

14 

No  count  (%  within  group) 

(7.8%) 

106 

(4.2%) 

115 

(6.0%) 

221 

Total  count  (%  within  group) 

(92.2%) 

115 

(95.8%) 

120 

(94.0%) 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = 1.404;  d.f.  = 1;  p = .236;  phi  = .077) 
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Table  5-10:  Physical  violence  by  comparison  groups 


Physical  violence 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

Male  only 

count  (%  within  group) 

75 

69 

144 

Both 

count  (%  within  group) 

(65.2%) 

40 

(58.5%) 

43 

(61.3%) 

83 

Neither 

count  (%  within  group) 

(34.7%) 

0 

(36.9%) 

8 

(35.3%) 

8 

Total 

count  (%  within  group) 

(.0%) 

115 

(3.5%) 

120 

(3.4%) 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square 

- 8.256;  d.f.  - 2;p  - .016;  lambda  = .029) 

Table  5-11:  Injury  by  comparison  groups 

Injury 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

Yes  count  (%  within  group) 

50 

89 

139 

No 

count  (%  within  group) 

(43.5%) 

65 

(74.2%) 

31 

(59.1%) 

96 

Total 

count  (%  within  group) 

(56.5%) 

115 

(25.8%) 

120 

(40.9%) 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square 

= 22.888;  d.f.  = 1;  p = .000;  phi  = 1.312) 

Overall,  about  14%  of  the  women  went  to  the  hospital  for  their  injuries  (Table  5-12). 
Even  though  LPD  victims  suffered  more  injures  overall  than  their  counterparts,  more  of 
the  injuries  in  the  DVU  group  (21%)  required  medical  treatment  in  a hospital  than  did 
those  in  the  LPD  group  (7%).  This  difference  was  statistically  significant . The  literature 
reveals  that  minor  forms  of  violence  are  most  common  in  domestic  situations  which 
involve  such  acts  as  pushing,  grabbing,  shoving,  and  slapping  rather  than  severe  violence 
which  involves  such  behaviors  as  kicking,  punching,  biting,  choking,  stabbing,  or 
shooting  which  are  acts  that  are  more  likely  to  necessitate  emergency  room  treatment 
(Straus  & Gelles  1988;  Straus  & Gelles  1995;  and  Hampton  & Connor-Edwards  1993). 

In  this  sample,  those  who  suffered  such  serious  injuries  that  they  needed  hospital 
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treatment  seem  to  have  been  more  willing  to  seek  outside  intervention  through  social 
service  agencies  to  control  or  reduce  the  incidence  of  family  violence. 

Hands  and  feet  were  most  often  used  by  those  engaging  in  acts  of  physical  violence 
(Table  5-13).  Eleven  percent  of  the  cases  involved  household  objects  which  were  used  in 
domestic  violence  combat  while  in  8%  of  the  cases  a knife  or  gun  was  involved  in  some 
way.  The  differences  between  the  DVU  and  LPD  groups  were  not  statistically 
significant.  The  overall  findings  are  highly  consistent  with  figures  from  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics  (1999),  which  reports  that  personal  weapons  are  used  74%  of  the  time  in 
family  violence  cases  with  a gun  being  used  only  1%  of  the  time  and  a knife  being  used 
7%  of  the  time  while  household  objects  are  used  10%  of  the  time.  Straus  and  Gelles 
(1988)  also  found  that  the  use  of  a weapon  such  as  a gun  or  knife  or  the  threat  of  using 
such  a weapon  is  relatively  rare. 

Weapons  (other  than  hands  and  feet)  were  actually  used  in  only  1 1%  of  all  the  cases 
examined  (Table  5-14).  A weapon  was  used  in  a few  more  of  the  DVU  cases  (13%)  than 
in  the  LPD  cases  (9%),  but  the  difference  was  not  statistically  significant. 


Table  5-12:  Hospital  treatment  by  comparison  groups 


Hospitalization 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

Yes 

count  (%  within  group) 

24 

8 

32 

No 

count  (%  within  group) 

(20.9%) 

91 

(6.7%) 

112 

(13.6%) 

203 

Total 

count  (%  within  group) 

(79.1%) 

115 

(93.3%) 

120 

(86.4%) 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = 10.071;  d.f.  = 1;  p = .002;  phi  = .207) 


The  reasons  given  by  the  victims  for  the  family  violence  incident  were  also  examined 
(Table  5-15).  The  most  common  reason  given  for  wife  abuse  were  problems  over  money 
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(38%),  followed  by  jealousy  (16%)  and  disagreements  over  housekeeping  (13%), 
arguments  over  children  (8%),  disputes  about  family/friends  (7%),  and  arguments  about 
adultery,  drinking,  or  sexual  issues  (6%).  These  findings  are  similar  to  work  done  by 
Gelles  (1974)  and  Straus  and  Gelles  (1988).  The  victims  in  the  DVU  and  the  LPD  groups 
gave  similar  reasons;  no  significant  difference  was  found  between  the  comparison  groups 


Table  5-13:  Type  of  weapon  involved  by  comparison  groups 


Type  of  weapon 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

Hands  & feet 

count  (%  within  group) 

78 

94 

172 

(67.8%) 

(78.3%) 

(73.2%) 

Household  objects 

count  (%  within  group) 

18 

7 

25 

(15.7%) 

(5.8%) 

(10.6%) 

Knife/gun 

count  (%  within  group) 

9 

9 

18 

(7.8%) 

(7.5%) 

(7.7%) 

None 

count  (%  within  group) 

10 

10 

20 

Total 

(8.7%) 

(8.3%) 

(8.5%) 

count  (%  within  group 

115 

120 

235 

(100.0%)  (100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = 6.225; 

d.f.  = 3;  p = .101;  lambda  = 

.062) 

Table  5-14:  Weapon  used  by  comparison  groups 

Weapon  used 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

Yes  count  (%  within  group)  15 

11 

26 

(13.0%) 

(9.2%) 

(11.1%) 

No  count  (%  within  group)  100 

109 

209 

(87.0%) 

(90.8%) 

(88.9%) 

Total  count  (%  within  group)  1 1 5 

120 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = .897;  d.f.  = 1;  p = .344;  phi  = .062) 


Qualitative  data  help  convey  a sense  of  what  has  happened  in  these  cases-the 
reasons,  the  nature  of  the  assault  and  injuries,  the  situation  that  the  victim  was  (and  may 
still  be  in).  The  numbers  do  not  adequately  describe  what  has  happened  to  these  women. 
The  information  on  the  following  cases  was  gleaned  from  Laredo  Police  Department 
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Incident  Reports  for  both  groups  and  from  Domestic  Violence  Unit  Case  Management 

records  for  the  DVU  group  only. 

LPD  victim  # 27  indicated  that  she  had  called  the  police  because 
her  husband  had  scratched  her  on  the  right  side  of  her  neck  during 
a dispute  over  money  matters. 

LPD  victim  #34  indicated  that  she  had  been  slapped  twice  by  her 
husband  over  an  altercation  that  started  when  she  had  burned  the 
beans  she  was  cooking  for  dinner.  The  abuser  told  the  police  his 
wife  did  not  know  how  to  cook  and  it  was  his  right  to  do  whatever 
he  wanted  in  his  own  house. 

DVU  victim  # 22  indicated  she  had  a front  tooth  knocked  out 
by  her  spouse  during  a family  argument  over  her  spending  habits. 

DVU  victim  # 63  indicated  she  suffered  a stab  wound  to  her  arm 
inflicted  by  her  spouse  who  had  berated  her  for  an  unkept 
house.  The  victim  accepts  some  of  the  blame  saying  she  had  waved 
the  knife  at  him  first  although  she  did  not  intend  to  actually  use  it. 

DVU  victim  # 9 1 indicated  her  husband  held  a gun  to  her  head  and 
threatened  to  kill  her  in  front  of  the  children  when  she  threatened 
divorce.  The  victims  revealed  numerous  marital  problems  but  says 
money  problems  seemed  to  be  at  the  center  of  most  of  the  violence. 

Although  law  enforcement  responded  to  all  the  cases  in  this  sample,  an  arrest  was 
made  in  only  30%  of  them  (Table  5-16).  The  remaining  cases  (70%)  resulted  in  no  arrest, 
but  were  said  to  be  open  and  active  cases.  This  pattern  is  not  atypical.  The  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics  (1999)  reported  that  an  arrest  is  made  in  only  25%  of  cases.  Although  a 
somewhat  higher  percentage  of  the  LPD  cases  than  DVU  ones  resulted  in  an  arrest,  the 
difference  did  not  reach  statistical  significance. 

The  most  common  charge  in  both  groups  was  Assault  (53%).  Aggravated  Assault 
occurred  in  6%  of  all  cases,  and  Terroristic  Threats  were  filed  in  5%  of  the  cases.  The 
other  charges  filed  against  batterers  included  Sexual  Assault,  Harassment,  Injury  to  a 
Child,  Violation  of  Probation,  Kidnaping,  Outstanding  Traffic  Violation,  and  Resisting 
Arrest  or  some  combination  thereof. 
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Table  5-15:  Reasons  for  family  violence  by  comparison  groups 


Reasons 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

Money 

count  (%  within  group) 

46 

43 

89 

(40.0%) 

(35.8%) 

(37.9%) 

Children 

count  (%  within  group) 

9 

9 

18 

(7.8%) 

(7.5%) 

(7.7%) 

Jealousy 

count  (%  within  group) 

13 

25 

38 

(11.3%) 

(20.8%) 

(16.2%) 

Drinking 

count  (%  within  group) 

8 

6 

14 

(7.0%) 

(5.0%) 

(6.0%) 

Adultery 

count  (%  within  group) 

7 

8 

5 

(6.1%) 

(6.7%) 

(6.4%) 

Housekeeping  count  (%  within  group) 

17 

14 

31 

(14.8%) 

(11.7%) 

(13.2%) 

Sex 

count  (%  within  group) 

9 

5 

14 

(7.8%) 

(4.2%) 

(6.0%) 

Family/friends  count  (%  within  group) 

6 

10 

16 

(5.2%) 

(8.3%) 

(6.8%) 

Total 

count  (%  within  group) 

115 

120 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%)  (100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = 6.573;  d.f.  = 7;  p = .475;  lambda  = 

.046) 

Table  5-16:  Arrest  by  comparison  groups 

Arrest 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

Yes 

count  (%  within  group)  30 

41 

71 

(26.1%) 

(34.2%) 

(30.2%) 

No 

count  (%  within  group)  85 

79 

164 

(73.9%) 

(65.8%) 

(69.8%) 

Total 

count  (%  within  group)  1 1 5 

120 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = 1.818;  d.f.  = 1 ; p = .178;  phi  = .197) 


Some  information  was  available  only  for  victims  in  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit. 
For  example,  89%  of  the  DVU  cases  had  children  in  the  home  (n=102).  Usually  the 
batterer  was  the  father  of  those  children  (77%  of  the  cases)  or  the  father  of  some  of  them 
(4%)  or  their  step-father  (6%). 

Only  those  in  the  DVU  group  applied  to  qualify  for  a protective  order  against  their 
batterers.  Eighty  percent  of  the  DVU  victims  qualified  for  an  order  of  protection  and 
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77  ^ actually  received  such  an  order  with  the  help  of  domestic  violence  counselors  and 
assistant  district  attorneys  specifically  assigned  to  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit.  Forty-two 
percent  of  the  DVU  victims  (n=48)  ended  up  asking  that  their  order  of  protection  be 
dissolved  while  36%  asked  that  their  protective  order  be  continued  (Table  5-17). 


Table  5-17:  Dissolution  of  protective  order  among  DVU  victims 


Dissolution  of  protective  order 

DVU 

Yes 

count 

48 

No 

count 

(41.7%) 

41 

Not  issued 

count 

(35.7%) 

26 

Total 

count 

( 22.6%) 
115 

(100.0%) 

Summary 


This  chapter  examined  the  Mexican- American  sample  of  domestic  violence  cases  on 
a number  of  variables.  Generally,  the  overall  findings  were  consistent  with  domestic 
violence  research  conducted  with  other  samples  and  groups.  These  Mexican  Americans 
were  similar  to  other  victims  and  abusers.  This  chapter  served  to  provide  basic 
demographic  information  on  this  much  neglected  group  which  has  been  largely  absent 
from  the  domestic  violence  literature. 

The  chapter  also  afforded  the  opportunity  to  see  how  similar  or  different  the  two 
comparison  groups  in  this  sample  were.  The  DVU  group  was  significantly  different  from 
the  LPD  group  on  the  following  variables:  age  of  the  female,  age  of  the  male, 
employment  status  of  the  male,  which  partner/s  used  physical  violence  during  the 
incident,  how  many  victims  suffered  injury,  and  hospitalization.  In  order  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  the  DVU  on  recidivism  and  to  assess  Gelles’  theory  of  domestic  violence,  these 
comparison  group  differences  will  have  to  be  further  analyzed.  Those  variables  that 
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distinguish  the  DVU  from  the  LPD  group  and  relate  to  recidivism  will  have  to  be 
controlled  in  the  evaluation  analysis  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  6 

USING  GELLES’  THEORY  TO  EVALUATE  THE  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  UNIT: 

FINDINGS  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  was  to  investigate  the  impact  of  the  Domestic  Violence 
Unit  on  subsequent  spouse  abuse  (recidivism).  Gelles’  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory 
was  analyzed  in  the  process.  To  accomplish  this  end,  the  chapter  presented  both  bivariate 
and  multivariate  analyses.  The  bivariate  analyses  discerned  which  of  those  control 
variables  presented  in  the  previous  chapter  that  distinguished  the  DVU  and  LPD 
comparison  groups  also  related  to  recidivism.  This  information  was  used  to  construct 
models  so  that  the  multivariate  analyses  could  statistically  adjust  for  the  nonequivalence 
between  the  comparison  groups  that  was  most  likely  to  affect  recidivism.  It  allowed  for  a 
more  rigorous  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit  in  Laredo.  The 
bivariate  analyses  also  explored  the  indicators  of  the  “inequality”  and  “real  man” 
constructs  in  Gelles’  theory.  Were  the  respective  “inequality”  and  “real  man”  indicators 
similar  for  both  comparison  groups  and  which  ones  of  them  were  related  to  recidivism  at 
the  bivariate  level? 

Control  Variables  That  Relate  to  Recidivism 
The  previous  chapter’s  results  indicated  that  the  DVU  and  LPD  comparison 
groups  were  significantly  different  on  six  variables  (age  of  victim,  age  of  batterer, 
employment  status  of  the  male,  which  partner/s  used  physical  violence  during  the 
incident,  whether  the  victim  suffered  injury,  and  whether  the  victim  required  hospital 
treatment).  None  of  those  variables  related  to  recidivism  ( Tables  A through  E on  each  of 
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these  control  variables  and  recidivism  are  in  the  Appendix).  Therefore,  they  do  not  have 
to  be  incorporated  into  the  multivariate  analyses  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  Domestic 
Violence  Unit. 

One  control  variable  was,  however,  incorporated  into  the  multivariate  analyses. 
Because  past  behavior  is  an  important  predictor  of  future  behavior,  a history  of  prior 
violence  predating  the  introduction  of  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit  was  included. 

Although  the  DVU  and  LPD  groups  had  similar  records  of  prior  history  (47%  and  43% 
respectively-a  difference  that  was  not  significant),  the  variable  was  included  in  the 
multivariate  analyses.  Not  surprising,  a history  of  domestic  violence  predicted 
subsequent  spouse  abuse  (Table  6-1).  Recidivism  was  more  likely  in  homes  which  had  a 
history  of  prior  violence  than  in  homes  which  did  not.  Of  those  who  had  prior  histories  of 
violence,  28%  experienced  further  violence  during  the  posttest  period.  Of  those  who  had 
no  such  history,  only  12%  had  an  incident  of  family  violence  during  the  posttest  period. 
This  difference  was  statistically  significant.  The  history  of  violence  was  incorporated 
into  the  multivariate  analyses  as  a control  variable. 


Table  6-1 : Recidivism  by  prior  violence 


Recidivism 

Prior  violence-  YES 

Prior  violence-  NO 

Total 

YES  count  (%  within  group) 

30 

16 

46 

(28.3%) 

(12.4%) 

(19.5%) 

NO  count  (%  within  group) 

76 

113 

189 

(71.6%) 

(87.5%) 

(80.4%) 

Total  count  (%  within  group) 

115 

120 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = 9.3427;  d.f.  = 1;  p = .002;  phi  = .199) 


Gelles’  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory 
Gelles’  theory  was  examined  because  it  offers  an  explanation  of  why  the 
Domestic  Violence  Unit  was  expected  to  reduce  recidivism.  Those  who  utilized  the 
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DVU  services  expanded  the  outside  scrutiny  that  was  placed  on  the  intimate  relationship 
so  that  the  batterer  was  not  protected  by  privacy  so  the  costs  of  abuse  increased  for  him. 
Those  in  the  LPD  group  were  more  likely  to  retreat  into  the  private  world  of  the  home 
where  abuse  could  occur  again.  Because  only  30%  of  the  cases  in  this  sample  resulted  in 
an  arrest  (and  only  70%  of  them  were  prosecuted),  many  batterers  in  the  LPD  group 
risked  little.  The  prospect  of  costs  is  higher  when  their  wives  received  services  from  the 
Domestic  Violence  Unit  as  scrutiny  was  enhanced  and  privacy  was  diminished. 

Gelles  identified  factors  in  addition  to  privacy  that  would  affect  domestic  violence. 
The  Domestic  Violence  Unit  did  not  incorporate  “inequality”  or  “real  man”  issues  in  the 
direct  way  it  alters  privacy.  These  other  factors  should  be  considered  in  evaluating  what, 
if  anything,  works  to  reduce  recidivism.  The  first  step  was  to  see  whether  the  DVU  and 
LPD  comparison  groups  were  systematically  different  on  the  indicators  of  Gelles’ 
“inequality”  and  “real  man”  constructs. 

Differences  Between  the  Two  Groups  and  the  Inequality  Indicators 

The  DVU  and  LPD  cases  were  examined  for  differences  on  the  indicators  of 
inequality  which  included  whether  the  wife  worked,  whether  there  were  employment 
status  differences  in  the  positions  held  by  each  partner,  and  whether  there  was  a 
significant  age  difference  (5  years  or  more)  between  the  partners.  The  DVU  and  LPD 
groups  were  found  to  be  equivalent  on  two  of  the  three  inequality  indicators  (wife 
working  and  employment  status  of  couple)  but  were  not  equivalent  on  the  generational 
inequality  variable.  Significant  age  differences  were  more  likely  in  the  LPD  cases  than  in 
the  DVU  cases  as  both  cross-tabulations  and  t-tests  of  mean  differences  support  these 


conclusions. 
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While  33%  of  the  women  in  the  DVU  group  worked  outside  the  home,  28%  of  the 
women  in  the  LPD  did  (Table  6-2).  The  groups  were  similar  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of 
employed  women;  the  difference  was  not  statistically  significant. 


Table  6-2.  Employment  status  of  wife  by  comparison  groups 


Employment  of  wife 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

Yes  count  (%  within  group) 

38 

34 

72 

No  count  (%  within  group) 

(33.0%) 

77 

(28.3%) 

86 

(30.6%) 

163 

Total  count  (%  within  group) 

(67.0%) 

115 

(71.7%) 

120 

(69.4%) 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  - .6130;  d.f.  = 1;  p = .434;  phi  = .051) 


In  the  DVU  group,  36%  of  the  women  had  the  same  employment  status  as  their 
spouses  while  this  was  true  for  40%  of  the  LPD  cases  (Table  6-3).  This  difference  was 
not  statistically  significant.  Some  further  information  (not  presented  in  the  table)  fleshed 
this  out  a bit.  In  nearly  a fifth  of  the  couples,  both  partners  were  unemployed.  The 
typical  situation  for  both  groups  was  for  the  husband  to  work  a blue-collar  job  while  the 
woman  was  a stay-at-home  wife.  This  was  the  case  for  47%  of  all  subjects  studied. 


Table  6-3:  Employment  status  of  couple  by  comparison  groups 


Employment  status 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

Same  status 

count  (%  within  group) 

41 

48 

89 

Different  status 

count  (%  within  group) 

(35.7%) 

74 

(40.0%) 

72 

(37.9%) 

146 

Total 

count  (%  within  group) 

(64.3%) 

115 

(60.0%) 

120 

(62.1%) 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = .4718;  d.f.  = 1;  p = .492;  phi  = .045) 


While  54%  of  all  couples  had  no  significant  age  differences  between  the  partners, 
significant  age  differences  were  more  likely  in  the  LPD  cases  than  in  the  DVU  cases 
(Table  6-4).  More  couples  in  the  LPD  group  (54%)  had  generational  inequality  between 
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the  partners  (a  difference  of  5 years  or  more)  than  was  the  case  in  the  DVU  group  (37%). 
This  difference  was  statistically  significant. 


Table  6-4:  Generational  inequality  by  comparison  groups 


Generational  inequality 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

Age  difference  count  (%  within  group) 

43 

65 

108 

No  age  difference  count  (%  within  group) 

(37.4%) 

72 

(54.2%) 

55 

(46.0%) 

127 

Total  count  (%  within  group) 

(62.6%) 

115 

(45.8%) 

120 

(54.0%) 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = 6.6537;  d.f.  = 1;  p = .010;  phi  = 

.168) 

Differences  Between  the  Two  Groups  and  the 

“Real  Man” 

Indicators 

The  DVU  and  LPD  groups  were  also  examined  for  differences  on  the  indicators  of 
masculinity  (or  the  “real  man”):  the  level  of  violence  employed  in  the  incident  of  family 
violence,  whether  the  male  was  drinking  at  the  time  of  the  incident,  and  whether  the 
husband  limited  the  wife  s contacts  outside  the  family.  The  two  groups  were  found  to  be 
equivalent  on  limiting  the  wife’s  contacts.  They  were  not  equivalent  on  the  level  of 
violence  used  at  the  time  of  the  family  violence  incident.  Whether  the  difference  in 
drinking  at  the  time  of  the  domestic  violence  incident  was  significant  is  open  to  debate. 

Most  batterers  in  both  the  DVU  and  LPD  groups  sought  to  control  and  limit  their 
wife  s outside  contacts  with  other  family  members,  friends,  or  acquaintances  (Table  6-5). 
Controlling  behavior  was  somewhat  more  likely  among  the  LPD  group  (72%)  than 
among  the  DVU  group  (64%),  but  the  difference  was  not  statistically  significant. 

Cases  handled  solely  by  the  Laredo  Police  Department  (LPD)  were  less  likely  than 
Domestic  Violence  Unit  cases  (DVU)  to  be  characterized  by  severe  violence,  which 
included  inflicting  one  or  more  of  the  following:  internal  injuries,  unconsciousness, 
broken  bones,  loss  of  teeth,  stab  wounds,  gunshot  wounds  or  the  threat  of  a gun  or  knife. 
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Minor  violence  involved  the  infliction  of  one  or  more  of  the  following:  abrasions,  bruises, 
minor  lacerations,  or  minor  burns.  About  57%  of  the  DVU  victims  experienced  severe 
violence  as  compared  to  32%  of  their  LPD  counterparts  (Table  6-6).  The  difference  was 
statistically  significant. 


Table  6-5  : Batterers'  controlling  behavior  by  comparison  groups 


Controlling  behavior 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

Yes 

count  (%  within  group) 

73 

86 

159 

No 

count  (%  within  group) 

(63.5%) 

42 

(71.7%) 

34 

(67.7%) 

76 

Total 

count  (%  within  group) 

(36.5%) 

115 

(28.3%) 

120 

(32.6%) 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = 1.7994;  d.f.,  = 1;  p = 

0.180;  phi  = -.088) 

Table  6-6:  Level  of  violence  by  comparison  groups 

Level  of  violence 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

Minor 

count  (%  within  group) 

50 

82 

132 

Severe 

count  (%  within  group) 

(43.5%) 

65 

(68.3%) 

38 

(56.2%) 

103 

Total 

count  (%  within  group) 

(56.5%) 

115 

(31.7%) 

120 

(43.5%) 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = 14.7355;  d.f.,  = 1;  p = .000;  phi  = -.250) 


Most  of  the  batterers  (79%)  in  this  study  were  not  drinking  at  the  time  of  the  family 
violence,  which  comports  with  the  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
(1999).  The  LPD  cases  were  less  likely  than  the  DVU  batterers  to  be  drinking  at  the  time 
of  the  family  violence  incident  (Table  6-7).  While  1 6%  of  the  LPD  husbands  had  been 
drinking  at  the  time  of  the  intimate  violence,  26%  of  the  DVU  batterers  had.  Whether 
this  difference  was  statistically  significant  depends  on  whether  numbers  are  rounded 
down  (the  probability  was  .053).  It  would  be  important  to  examine  this  particular 
variable  in  further  research  to  determine  if  it  is  statistically  significant. 
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Table  6-7:  Drinking  at  time  of  family  violence  by  comparison  groups 


Drinking  at  time  of  incident 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

Yes 

count  (%  within  count) 

30 

19 

49 

No 

count  (%  within  count) 

(26.1%) 

85 

(15.8%) 

101 

(20.9%) 

186 

Total 

count  (%  within  count) 

(73.9%) 

115 

(84.2%) 

120 

(79.1%) 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = 3.7410;  d.f.  = 1;  p = .053;  phi  = .126) 


Analyzing  Recidivism 

Seven  hypotheses  about  recidivism  were  generated  from  Gelles’  Exchange/Social 
Control  Theory.  They  were  used  to  organize  the  analysis.  The  relationships  were  first 
examined  at  the  bivariate  level. 

Bivariate  Relationships 

Recidivism  was  cross-tabulated  with  each  of  the  seven  indicators  of  Gelles’  theory. 
The  results  indicated  that  the  first  null  hypothesis  (focusing  on  privacy)  should  be 
reconsidered.  At  the  bivariate  level,  recidivism  varied  between  the  DVU  and  LPD 
comparison  groups  (Table  6-8).  The  DVU  group  expanded  the  scrutiny  of  domestic 
violence  so  that  it  was  no  longer  a private  matter.  A higher  percentage  of  cases  in  the 
LPD  group  (25%)  suffered  subsequent  spouse  abuse  in  the  follow-up  period  than  was  true 
of  the  DVU  group  (14%) . The  difference  in  recidivism  between  the  two  groups  was 
statistically  significant. 

The  results  concerning  the  inequality  indicators  were  mixed.  Two  of  the  three 
inequality  variables  were  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  recidivism.  In  households 
where  the  wife  works,  recidivism  was  less  likely  (Table  6-9).  Contrary  to  the  second  null 
hypothesis,  recidivism  was  more  likely  when  wives  do  not  work.  While  23%  of  the 
wives  who  did  not  work  experienced  violence  again,  only  1 1%  of  wives  who  did  work 
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experienced  wife  abuse  in  the  posttest  period.  This  difference  was  statistically 
significant. 


Table  6-8:  Recidivism  by  comparison  groups 


Recidivism 

DVU 

LPD 

Total 

Yes 

count  (%  within  group) 

16 

30 

46 

(13.9%) 

(25.0%) 

(19.6%) 

No 

count  (%  within  group) 

99 

90 

189 

(86.1%) 

(75.0%) 

(80.4%) 

Total 

count  (%  within  group) 

115 

120 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = 4.581;  d.f.  = 1;  p = 

0323;  phi  = -.140) 

Table  6-9:  Recidivism  by  wife  working 

Recidivism 

Wife  working- YES 

Wife  working-NO 

Total 

YES 

count  (%  within  group) 

8 

38 

46 

(11.1%) 

(23.3%) 

(19.5%) 

NO 

count  (%  within  group) 

64 

125 

189 

(88.8%) 

(76.6%) 

(80.4%) 

Total 

count  (%  within  group) 

72 

125 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = 4.7230;  d.f.  = 1;  p = .030;  phi  = -.142) 


Differences  in  employment  status  between  the  partners  in  a couple  were  also  found  to 
be  associated  with  recidivism  (Table  6-10).  One  fourth  of  those  who  experienced  further 
violence  in  the  posttest  period  had  a different  employment  status  than  their  spouses  but 
only  1 1 % of  those  who  had  the  same  job  status  experienced  further  family  violence.  This 
difference  was  statistically  significant.  At  the  bivariate  level,  unequal  earning  power 
influenced  the  reoccurrence  of  domestic  violence. 

The  bivariate  relationship  between  recidivism  and  generational  inequality  was  not 
significant.  The  fourth  null  hypothesis  can  be  accepted.  However,  because  generational 
inequality  was  significantly  different  for  the  DVU  and  LPD  comparison  groups,  it  will 
need  to  be  included  in  the  multivariate  analyses. 
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Table  6-10:  Recidivism  by  employment  status  of  couple 


Recidivism 


Same  employment  status  Different  employment  status  Total 


YES  count  (%  within  group)  10 

(11.2%) 

NO  count  (%  within  group)  79 

(88.7%) 

Total  count  (%  within  group)  89 

(100.0%) 


36 

(24.6%) 

110 

(75.3%) 

146 

(100.0%) 


46 

(19.5%) 

189 

(80.4%) 

235 

(100.0%) 


(Chi-square  = 6.3270;  d.f.  = 1;  p = .012;  phi  = -.168) 

Only  one  of  the  three  masculinity  or  “real  man”  indicators  was  significantly  related  to 
recidivism  in  the  cross-tabular  analyses.  Efforts  to  limit  the  wife’s  contacts  were  not 
related  to  recidivism.  The  fifth  null  hypothesis  can  be  accepted.  Because  this  variable 


did  not  differentiate  the  DVU  and  LPD  comparison  groups,  it  will  probably  not  be  an 
important  variable  in  the  multivariate  analyses.  The  abuser’s  drinking  at  the  time  of  the 
domestic  violence  incident  did  not  relate  to  recidivism  either.  The  sixth  null  hypothesis 
can  also  be  provisionally  accepted.  Because  this  “real  man”  variable  identified  a 


potentially  important  difference  between  the  DVU  and  LPD  comparison  groups,  it  should 
be  included  in  the  multivariate  analyses. 


Those  cases  involving  severe  violence  as  compared  to  cases  involving  only  minor 
violence  were  more  prone  to  recidivism  (Table  6-11).  Twenty-seven  percent  of  those 
cases  in  which  the  victim  suffered  severe  violence  in  the  original  case  experienced  further 
violence  in  the  posttest  period.  That  was  true  of  only  14%  of  those  victims  who 
originally  suffered  minor  violence.  The  difference  was  statistically  significant  so  the 
seventh  null  hypothesis  should  be  provisionally  rejected.  Because  this  “real  man” 

variable  also  distinguished  the  DVU  group  from  the  LPD  one,  it  will  be  critical  to  the 
multivariate  analyses. 
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Table  6-11:  Recidivism  by  level  of  violence 


Recidivism 

Minor  violence 

Severe  violence 

Total 

YES 

count  (%  within  group) 

18 

28 

46 

NO 

count  (%  within  group) 

(13.6%) 

114 

(27.1%) 

75 

(19.5%) 

189 

Total 

count  (%  within  group) 

(86.3%) 

132 

(72.8%) 

103 

(80.4%) 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = 6.7355;  d.f.,  = 1;  p = .0090;  phi  = -.169) 


Logistic  Regression  Analyses 

A series  of  logistic  regression  analyses  were  performed  to  evaluate  the  impact  of 
the  Domestic  Violence  Unit  and  to  assess  how  well  Gelles’  constructs  helped  explain 
repeat  domestic  violence.  Four  separate  models  were  used.  They  incorporated  various 
combinations  of  the  theoretical  indicators  and  the  lone  control  variable  (Prior  Family 
Violence).  Model  1 included  only  the  privacy  indicator  (the  DVU  versus  the  LPD 
comparison  groups)  and  the  single  control  variable  (Prior  Family  Violence).  Model  2 
added  the  inequality  indicators  to  the  equation.  Model  3 left  out  the  inequality  indicators 
but  included  the  “real  man”  or  masculinity  indicators.  Model  4 included  them  all.  The 
results  were  summarized  in  Table  6-12.  The  odds  ratios  for  the  indicators  in  the 
respective  models  were  given  and  their  statistical  significance  was  indicated. 

Several  features  of  these  results  should  be  highlighted.  First,  both  variables  in  the 
first  model  (DVU  versus  LPD  Group  and  Prior  Family  Violence)  were  retained  in  all  four 
models  and  were  significantly  related  to  recidivism  in  all  the  analyses.  The  importance  of 
the  privacy  dimension  was  not  affected  by  prior  violence  or  by  any  of  the  other  variables 
that  were  eventually  included  in  the  analyses.  Being  in  the  LPD  group  (where  the 
domestic  violence  can  stay  more  private)  had  a significant  effect  on  recidivism.  Being  in 
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the  LPD  group  more  than  doubled  the  odds  of  recidivism  as  compared  to  being  in  the 
DVU  group  which  received  public  services. 

Second,  none  of  the  inequality  indicators  proved  to  be  statistically  significant  in 
the  second  model,  although  two  of  them  (wife  working  and  unequal  job  status)  had 
sizeable  odds  ratios.  The  odds  ratio  for  wife  working  was  1 .78  and  that  for  job  status  was 
2.2 1 . The  sizes  of  these  odds  ratios  were  consistent  with  the  cross-tabular  results  which 
indicated  that  both  of  these  variables  were  significantly  related  to  recidivism  at  the 
bivariate  level.  Both  of  these  indicators  reflected  the  economic  dimension.  In  Model  4, 
which  included  all  the  variables,  the  odds  ratio  of  job  status  increased  to  2.69  and  it  was 
significantly  related  to  recidivism. 


Table  6-12:  Odds  ratios  from  logistic  regression  analyses  of  recidivism 


Variables  Model  1 

Model  2 

Model  3 

Model  4 

Privacy  variable 

Group  (1  = LPD)  2.22* 

2.15* 

2 79** 

2.81** 

Inequality  variables 

Wife  working  (1  = No) 

1.78 

1.82 

Job  status  (1  = different) 

2.21 

2.69* 

Generational  (1=  yes) 

1.07 

1.20 

Masculinity  variables 

Drinking  (1  = yes) 

1.89 

2.18 

Violence  level  (1  = severe) 

3.40*** 

2 72*** 

Controlling  contacts  (1  = yes) 

1.62 

1.86 

Control  variable 

Prior  family  violence  (1  = yes)  2.94** 

2.93** 

2.91** 

2.96** 

N -235  * p<.05  **  p<.01  ***  p<.001 


Several  examples  of  what  happened  in  these  cases  help  illustrate  the  dynamics  of 


economic  inequality  on  domestic  violence. 
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LPD  victim  # 52  indicated  that  she  had  called  the  police  because 
her  husband  had  struck  her  repeatedly  about  her  body  because  he 
was  angry  over  losing  his  job.  The  police  noted  extensive 
bruising  on  both  arms  and  legs  of  the  victim. 

LPD  victim  # 82  indicated  she  and  her  husband  fought  because 
she  loaned  her  brother  $300  to  help  him  get  his  car  repaired.  Her 
husband  told  her  she  had  no  right  to  give  away  his  hard-earned 
money.  The  victim  is  a housewife  and  does  not  work  outside 
the  home. 

DVU  victim  # 29  indicated  she  must  return  to  her  marriage  primarily 
for  economic  reasons.  When  told  she  can  learn  a job  skill  and  become 
self-sufficient,  she  expressed  hopelessness  to  her  counselor. 

The  generational  inequality  indicator  was  not  related  to  recidivism  in  any  of  the 
analyses.  Inasmuch  as  the  reason  for  conflict  between  partners  was  more  often  related  to 
money  than  other  issues,  these  results  suggested  the  importance  of  attending  to  economic 
inequality. 

Third,  severe  violence  related  to  repeat  abuse  more  than  did  minor  violence.  The 
violence  level  was  strongly  (and  significantly)  related  to  recidivism  in  Model  3 and  in 
Model  4 (in  which  all  the  other  variables  were  included).  Its  odds  ratios  indicated  that 
those  cases  in  which  violence  was  severe  are  over  three  times  more  likely  to  experience 
recidivism. 

Fourth,  although  the  other  “real  man”  or  masculinity  indicators  were  not 
significantly  related  to  recidivism,  their  odds  ratios  were  noteworthy.  The  male’s 
drinking  had  an  odds  ratio  in  Model  4 that  indicated  a sizeable  net  effect-husbands  who 
are  drinking  at  the  time  of  abuse  are  twice  as  likely  to  abuse  again.  The  odds  ratio  in 
Model  4 for  controlling  the  wife’s  contacts  is  1 .86,  a net  effect  that  should  not  be 
dismissed  prematurely.  Real  man”  or  masculinity  variables  need  to  be  examined  in 


more  detail  in  future  research. 
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Several  excerpts  from  cases  illustrate  the  reason  for  attending  to  these  factors. 

Both  examples  show  aspects  of  male  dominance  and  its  acceptance  by  victims. 

LPD  victim  # 71  indicated  that  she  had  been  shoved  on  a couch 
and  had  scratches  on  her  arms  and  face  which  were  the  result 
of  a physical  altercation  with  her  spouse  over  his  drinking.  The 
victim  asked  the  police  not  to  arrest  her  spouse  as  she  excused  his 
drunken  behavior  saying  that  hitting  her  was  atypical  of  him. 

DVU  victim  # 37  indicated  that  hospital  personnel  had  called  the 
police  because  her  husband  had  broken  two  of  her  fingers  in  a 
family  violence  incident  over  his  adulterous  accusations,  which 
she  claims  are  unfounded.  The  victim  seems  to  accept  excessive 
jealousy  as  a common  male  trait. 

In  terms  of  evaluating  the  impact  of  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit,  these  data 
indicated  that  it  reduced  recidivism.  By  linking  the  unit  to  Gelles’  theoretical  account  of 
privacy,  the  results  offered  some  insight  as  to  why.  Privacy  remained  a significant 
predictor  of  recidivism  over  and  above  other  factors.  Model  4 controlled  for  inequality, 
masculinity  and  prior  violence;  the  privacy  variable  continued  to  have  a significant  and 
strong  effect  on  recidivism.  Being  in  the  LPD  group  (where  privacy  has  been  better 
maintained)  almost  tripled  the  odds  of  recidivism  (odds  ratio  = 2.81 1952,  p = .007). 
Privacy  increased  recidivism.  Receiving  social  services  and  help  from  criminal  justice 
and  social  agencies  reduced  the  isolation  of  the  couple;  their  domestic  problems  were 
exposed  as  the  veil  of  privacy  was  lifted  The  more  isolated  a couple  was-the  more  cut- 
off they  were  from  legal  remedies  and  social  services-the  more  likely  they  were  to  suffer 
family  violence  again. 

Further  Discussion 

The  theoretical  argument  made  in  this  evaluation  is  that  the  Domestic  Violence 
Unit  reduced  repeated  abuse  better  than  traditional  approaches  because  it  reduced  the 
privacy  of  the  family,  thereby  increasing  the  costs  to  the  abuser  of  continued  abuse. 
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There  were  suggestions  in  the  data  that  privacy  works  with  the  other  theoretical  processes 

suggested  by  Gelles.  For  example,  one  DVU  victim  saw  improvement.  She  noted  how 

getting  work  not  only  addressed  the  economic  inequality  issue,  but  decreased  privacy. 

She  also  commented  about  the  importance  of  self-esteem. 

DVU  victim  # 41  said  that ...  since  she  began  working  full-time 
her  husband  has  reduced  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  his 
attacks  on  her.  She  believes  it  is  because  he  does  not  want  her 
going  to  work  with  visible  signs  of  abuse.  The  victim  also 
expresses  a gain  in  self-esteem,  proudly  saying,  “It  feels  really 
good  to  work.  I feel  good  about  myself.” 

The  importance  of  economic  inequality  and  the  ability  to  break  down  the  privacy  that 

sustains  abuse  was  also  noted  in  another  case. 

DVU  victim  # 95  indicated  she  did  not  even  have  bus  money 
to  come  to  her  counseling  session  at  the  Domestic  Violence 
Unit  Office  as  her  husband  is  the  sole  provider  and  tightly 
controls  her  access  to  the  family  money. 

One  case  provides  a dramatic  example  of  the  measures  some  women  take  to  break 
the  dominance  and  violence  to  which  they  are  subjected.  But  it  takes  courage  to  breach 
the  privacy  of  the  family  and,  in  this  instance,  of  other  strongly  held  norms  to  reduce  the 
abuse. 


DVU  victim  #111  has  never  been  employed  outside  the 
home  and  wants  to  leave  her  marriage  but  she  fears  finding 
herself  alone  and  trying  to  support  6 children.  She  was  taken 
by  a Catholic  nun,  who  shall  remain  nameless  due  to  the 
possibility  of  excommunication,  to  San  Antonio  for  a 
tubal  ligation  as  she  said  her  husband  was  forcing  her  to 
get  pregnant  every  year. 


CHAPTER  7 

ASSESSMENT  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


The  two  interrelated  goals  of  the  previous  chapters  were  to  add  to  the  domestic 
violence  literature  on  the  characteristics  of  Mexican-American  families  and  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Webb  County  District  Attorney’s  Domestic  Violence  Unit  in 
reducing  family  violence.  In  Chapter  2,  the  literature  on  domestic  violence  was  reviewed, 
and  in  Chapter  3 Richard  Gelles’  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory  was  reformulated  so  as 
to  make  his  central  concepts  testable.  Chapter  4 contained  the  methodology  for  meeting 
the  research  goals  while  Chapter  5 presented  descriptive  statistics,  while  Chapter  6 
presented  bivariate  and  multivariate  data  analyses.  These  findings  must  be  examined  to 
determine  how  well  the  goals  of  this  project  were  met.  Thus,  the  next  steps  are  to 
compare  the  results  of  the  current  study  to  earlier  empirical  findings,  to  examine  the 
usefulness  of  the  sensitizing  scheme  employed  here,  to  determine  how  this  study  has 
contributed  to  the  knowledge  base,  and  to  point  out  directions  for  further  research. 

Evaluation  of  a Domestic  Violence  Unit  Program 
The  Domestic  Violence  Unit  of  the  Webb  County  District  Attorney’s  Office  in 
Laredo,  Texas  was  found  to  be  more  effective  than  the  traditional  response  in  reducing 
cases  of  family  violence.  Cases  of  family  violence  that  were  handled  using  only  the 
traditional  law  enforcement  approach,  that  is  without  social  services  being  utilized  by 
victims,  had  triple  the  odds  of  experiencing  recidivism.  Controlling  for  various  variables, 
the  logistic  regression  of  recidivism  revealed  that  the  chance  of  repeat  wife  abuse  for 
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those  in  the  Laredo  Police  Department  group  was  about  three  times  the  chance  for  those 
victims  who  received  social  services  in  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit  group.  That  victims 
in  the  LPD  group  were  more  likely  to  experience  recidivism  was  not  surprising.  While 
the  Minneapolis  Domestic  Violence  Experiment  (Sherman  & Beck  1984)  found  that 
arrest  served  as  a deterrent  for  batterers,  the  five  replications  of  this  study  found 
inconsistent  support  for  the  deterrent  effect  of  arrest.  In  fact,  some  social  scientists 
maintain  that  recidivism  is  increased  with  the  use  of  a traditional  police  response  when 
the  batterer  is  unemployed,  lower-class,  and  does  not  have  a stake  in  the  community 
(Sherman,  Smith,  Schmidt,  and  Rogan  1 992).  Sherman,  along  with  his  colleague 
Schmidt  (1993),  eventually  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  traditional  police  response  of 
arresting  the  batterer  may  decrease  family  violence  in  the  short-run  but  this  approach  only 
serves  to  increase  it  in  the  long-run.  These  researchers  have  advocated  some  other 
mechanism  to  handle  chronic  offenders.  There  continues  to  be  low  prosecution  rates  in 
family  violence  cases  and  Tolman  and  Edelson  (1995)  believe  this  may  in  part  be  due  to  a 
lack  of  consistent  research  findings  on  the  deterrent  effects  of  arrest. 

In  this  project,  there  was  an  arrest  made  in  only  30%  of  all  cases,  a protective  order 
was  given  to  77%  of  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit  victims,  and  of  all  cases  examined  only 
3 batterers  were  prosecuted  and  given  a jail  sentence  while  a total  of  35  were  placed  on 
probation  (15  batterers  in  the  LPD  group  and  20  in  the  DVU  group).  While  the  arrest 
rate  was  low,  there  were  more  LPD  batterers  (58%)  arrested  as  opposed  to  DVU  batterers 
(42%)  which  may  account  for  the  higher  recidivism  rate  in  the  LPD  group  as  Sherman 
and  Schmidt  (1993)  believe  that  arresting  chronic  lower-class  batterers  may  serve  to 
escalate  family  violence.  There  were  no  protective  orders  issued  for  victims  in  the 
LPD  group  while  most  DVU  victims  (77%)  did  acquire  such  an  order  with  the  help  of 
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domestic  violence  counselors.  More  batterers  were  placed  on  probation  in  the  DVU 
group  and  the  only  batterers  that  received  a jail  sentence  were  also  in  the  DVU  group. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit  was  to  give  victims  the  motivation 
needed  to  make  important  life  changes  to  alleviate  or  end  their  abuse.  The  DVU  did  not 
mandate  counseling  for  batterers  and  only  30%  of  the  cases  resulted  in  an  arrest  yet  the 
DVU  team  (counselors,  investigator,  assistant  district  attorneys,  judges,  and  law 
enforcement  officers)  closely  monitored  domestic  violence  cases.  The  focus  was  on  the 
victim  and  her  children  and  on  providing  the  social  services  and  legal  remedies  needed  by 
the  family  so  the  victim  could  address  her  abuse.  The  DVU  did  not  place  a primary  focus 
on  using  coercive  state  measures  on  the  batterer  as  such  a strategy  might  have  placed  the 
victim  at  further  risk..  Sherman  and  his  colleague  (1993)  have  already  noted  how 
coercive  state  measures  such  a mandatory  arrest  policy  can  backfire  for  lower  class 
batterers  and  their  victims. 

There  are  alternatives  other  than  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  batterers  and  these 
include  creating  social  service  support  systems  for  victims  and  their  families.  Sherman  et 
al.  (1993)  have  advocated  identifying  chronically  violent  couples  and  utilizing  community 
resources  to  work  with  victims  and  batterers.  While  this  project  found  that  the  Domestic 
Violence  Unit  program  was  effective  in  reducing  or  controlling  repeat  wife  abuse,  it  was 
not  clear  just  what  aspect  of  the  program  was  serving  to  abate  family  violence.  The  Unit 
did  emphasis  counseling  for  victims  and  strongly  supported  women  in  pursuing 
prosecution  of  their  cases.  In  the  nine  month  period  under  study,  Domestic  Violence 
Unit  victims  were  offered  a host  of  social  services  they  could  choose  to  access.  All  DVU 
victims  received  a variety  of  different  services  at  least  once.  Each  client  was  offered 
Crisis  Counseling  Services  which  included  emotional  support,  guidance,  and  domestic 
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violence  counseling  which  often  involved  intervention  months  after  the  victimization. 
Follow-up  Contact  Services  were  also  available  which  included  in-person  contacts, 
telephone  contacts,  and  written  communication  to  offer  empathetic  listening,  checking  on 
a victim’s  progress,  and  offering  guidance  after  the  victimization.  Follow-up  services 
were  provided  to  209  clients  during  the  9 month  period  under  study  which  meant  many 
of  the  115  subjects  were  contacted  more  than  once. 

Emergency  Financial  Assistance  was  also  provided  to  75  clients  by  the  Unit  which 
aided  family  violence  victims  in  locating  emergency  loans  and  petty  cash,  as  well  as 
providing  assistance  in  filing  for  losses  covered  by  public  and  private  insurance  programs 
including  worker’s  compensation,  unemployment  benefits,  welfare,  and  Medicare,  and 
payment  for  transportation,  food,  emergency  shelter,  and  clothing.  Shelter/Safe  House 
Services  were  provided  to  35  clients  who  needed  short-term  housing.  Emergency  Legal 
Advocacy  Services  were  provided  to  33  clients  who  needed  help  filing  temporary 
restraining  orders,  injunctions,  and  child  abuse  petitions.  Personal  Advocacy  Services 
were  provided  to  all  115  clients  to  help  them  secure  rights  and  services  from  other  social 
service  agencies.  Justice  Support/Advocacy  Services  were  provided  to  30  victims  which 
included  law  enforcement  investigative  support,  assistance  during  law  enforcement 
investigations,  explanation  of  criminal  and  civil  procedures,  transportation  to  court,  court- 
related  support  (such  as  court  orientation,  court  escort,  case  appearance  notification,  case 
status  and  disposition  information,  victim  impact  statements  and  letters,  assistance  with 
restitution,  witness  fees,  intimidation  intervention  or  protection  services,  property  return, 
and  post  sentencing  services  following  disposition  of  a criminal  court  proceeding). 

In  the  nine  month  period  under  study,  Telephone  Contact  for  Information/Referral 
was  offered  to  282  clients  to  help  victims  of  family  violence  identify  local  services 
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offered  and  the  types  of  support  available  while  Information  and  Referral  In-Person 
Contact  was  made  with  404  clients  to  help  victims  identify  social  services  in  the  area. 
There  were  32  different  local  and  state  governmental  and  private  agencies  to  which  the 
victims  were  referred  in  order  to  receive  assistance  with  housing,  food,  medical  care, 
counseling,  job  training,  and  legal  aid.  It  is  difficult  then  to  identify  which  services  or 
combination  of  services  aided  victims  of  family  violence  most.  Domestic  violence 
counseling  was  given  to  all  115  DVU  victims  yet  some  utilized  this  service  only  once 
while  others  made  regular  use  of  this  service.  The  LPD  victims  might  have  received 
counseling  services,  but  if  they  did,  it  was  through  private  professionals.  The  one  service 
provided  by  the  Unit  that  can  be  measured  with  precision  is  the  processing  of 
applications  for  a protective  order  as  DVU  counselors  aided  victims  in  completing  the 
application  and  were  instrumental  in  shepherding  cases  through  the  courts. 

While  80%  of  the  DVU  victims  qualified  for  an  order  of  protection,  77%  actually 
received  such  an  order.  The  LPD  victims  never  applied  for  such  assistance  in  the  period 
under  study.  Of  the  DVU  victims  that  received  a protective  order,  42%  asked  that  their 
order  be  dissolved  while  36%  asked  that  their  protective  order  be  enforced.  Twenty-two 
percent  of  the  DVU  victims  did  not  have  such  an  order  issued  either  because  they  did  not 
qualify  for  such  an  order  or  they  refused  such  a legal  remedy.  There  is  empirical  evidence 
that  legal  advocacy  programs  have  practical  benefits  for  victims  of  violence  who  receive 
the  assistance  they  need  to  access  legal  remedies  and  the  emotional  support  they  need  to 
pursue  such  sanctions  against  their  batterer.  Snyder  (1994)  learned  that  91%  of  protective 
orders  in  a Massachusetts  jurisdiction  were  dropped  in  less  than  30  days  yet  after  the 
implementation  of  a legal  advocacy  program  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
family  violence  complaints  that  remained  active  after  a month.  Several  researchers 
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maintain  that  protective  orders  are  effective  in  ending  spousal  abuse  (Wallace  1997;  Grau 
et  al.  1985;  Chaudhuri  & Daly  1992).  The  Domestic  Violence  Unit  counselors  proved 
very  successful  in  providing  the  emotional  support  and  guidance  needed  by  victims  to 
access  legal  remedies  and  run  the  legal  maze  in  order  to  complete  the  protective  order 
application  and  pursue  it  through  the  court  system.  Over  one-third  (36%)  of  DVU 
victims  did  not  ask  for  their  protective  order  to  be  dissolved  but  instead  insisted  that  it  be 
enforced.  The  DVU  counselors  helped  such  victims  maintain  their  resolve  to  end  the 
violence  against  them  through  the  wide-range  of  social  services  they  offered  yet  just  what 
service  or  combination  of  services  is  being  given  victims  that  reduces  or  controls  wife 
abuse  is  unclear.  During  the  period  under  study,  none  of  the  victims  entered  a job 
training  program  or  educational  program  yet  these  services  might  possibly  make  a bigger 
difference  in  recidivism  and  so  should  not  be  ruled  out  for  future  incorporation  into  the 
Unit’s  referral  services. 

The  intent  of  the  Violence  Against  Women  Act  was  to  combine  law  enforcement 
efforts  and  intervention  services  to  treat,  prevent,  and  control  domestic  violence  (The 
Urban  Institute  1999)  and  so  community  intervention  projects  continue  to  present  a much 
better  alternative  to  the  traditional  approach.  Successful  coordinated  community 
intervention  approaches  to  domestic  violence  combine  arrest,  aggressive  prosecution, 
provide  social  services  to  victims,  and  include  court-ordered  counseling  treatment  for 
batterers  have  been  advocated  by  many  experts  (Tolman  & Weisz  1995;  Murphy  1998; 
Babock  & Steiner  1999).  The  Domestic  Violence  Unit  might  prove  even  more  successful 
if  it  incorporated  other  intervention  components  that  have  proven  beneficial  elsewhere. 
Murphy  (1998)  found  that  cumulative  effects  of  successful  prosecution,  probation, 
court-ordered  counseling,  and  completion  of  batterer  treatment  led  to  25%  lower 
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recidivism.  The  belief  is  that  any  single  intervention  will  result  in  only  modest  changes 
in  repeat  abuse  so  he  has  advocated  multiple  services  to  make  a more  significant  impact 
on  family  violence. 

Other  findings  in  this  project  had  to  do  with  the  ages  of  victims  and  batterers,  level  of 
violence  , and  the  desire  to  prosecute.  The  LPD  group  had  younger  subjects,  as  both 
women  and  men  were  younger  than  their  DVU  counterparts.  The  DVU  victims 
experienced  more  severe  violence  than  their  counterparts  which  necessitated  hospital 
treatment  while  the  LPD  victims  suffered  more  injuries  overall  they  were  largely  minor. 
The  DVU  victims  were  more  likely  to  want  to  prosecute  than  their  LPD  counterparts.  It  is 
well-settled  in  the  domestic  violence  literature,  which  includes  the  backing  of  official 
statistics,  that  those  in  the  1 8-30  year  old  age  bracket  are  at  the  highest  risk  for  wife  abuse 
(Gelles  1974;  Finkelhor  et  al.  1983;  Straus  1995a;  Straus  & Gelles  1995;  Bachman  and 
Saltzman  1994;  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  1999).  Social  scientists  have  also  confirmed 
that  severity  of  the  domestic  violence  experienced  is  tied  in  with  the  desire  to  prosecute 
(Bachman  & Coker  1995;  Dutton  1988).  Younger  couples  are  more  prone  to  family 
violence  and  when  severe  injuries  are  suffered  victims  are  more  strongly  motivated  to 
prosecute  their  abusers;  this  is  a finding  that  is  strongly  supported  by  the  empirical 
literature. 

Generational  inequality  was  also  found  to  be  more  likely  in  LPD  cases  than  in  their 
DVU  counterparts,  as  partners  in  the  LPD  group  were  more  likely  to  have  age  differences 
of  5 years  or  more  between  them.  The  LPD  group  was  found  to  be  more  prone  to  repeat 
abuse.  Straus  (1995a)  addressed  social  stress  in  marriages  and  how  age  differences 
between  couples  can  lead  to  disagreements  arising  over  life-styles,  goals,  money 
management,  and  leisure  activities,  among  other  problems.  Suitor  et  al  (1995)  have 
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acknowledged  that  marital  violence  declines  with  age  but  these  unions  that  have  partners 
with  significant  ages  differences  may  experience  more  family  violence  and  for  a longer 
time  than  in  marriages  in  which  the  couple  is  closer  in  age.  This  finding  deserves  closer 
examination  in  future  projects. 

Other  important  findings  center  on  the  couple’s  history  of  prior  family  violence,  the 
wife’s  employment  status,  and  the  couple’s  occupational  status.  Recidivism  was  found  to 
be  more  likely  in  homes  which  had  a history  of  prior  violence,  which  is  supported  by  the 
empirical  literature  as  Pagelow  (1984)  has  pointed  out  that  family  violence  experts  agree 
that  wife  abuse  escalates  in  frequency  over  time.  The  literature  also  asserts  that  minor 
violence  is  the  most  common  experience  of  those  who  suffer  family  violence  and  that 
recidivism  rates  are  high  for  this  social  ill  (Straus  & Gelles  1988;  Hampton  & Connor- 
Edwards  1993).  The  LPD  group  was  more  likely  to  experience  recidivism  than  their 
counterparts  and  LPD  victims  suffered  more  minor  injuries  than  those  in  the  DVU  group. 
Recidivism  was  found  to  be  more  likely  when  wives  do  not  work  and  to  be  more  likely 
when  spouses  have  different  employment  statuses.  The  typical  situation,  in  this  project, 
involved  a blue-collar  husband  and  a stay-at-home  wife;  higher  rates  of  domestic  violence 
have  been  found  in  such  unions  by  Straus  and  Smith  (1995)  and  Kaufman  Kantor  et  al. 
(1994). 

It  remains  unclear  how  much  the  results  were  due  to  the  victim  making  a choice  to 
use  Domestic  Violence  Unit  services  as  opposed  to  simply  making  the  personal  decision 
to  end  the  abuse  and  finding  the  resolve  to  seek  a different  life  for  herself  and  her 
children.  Perhaps  it  was  the  encouraging  support  of  the  DVU  team  that  strengthened  the 
personal  commitment  to  change  the  abusive  relationship  that  brought  about  the  change  in 
recidivism  or  perhaps  it  was  solely  the  decision  by  the  victim  to  end  the  abuse. 
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Besides  formal  sanctions  being  imposed  on  violence-prone  families  it  is  important  to 
consider  informal  interventions  that  might  be  able  to  impact  such  families.  Educational 
efforts  should  target  children  and  young  people  but  as  this  is  such  a community-wide 
issue  it  is  vital  to  educate  the  public  at  large  about  the  seriousness  of  wife  abuse  and  how 
victims  can  alleviate  or  stop  their  abuse.  Educating  the  public  on  this  issue  can  serve  to 
address  inequality  and  the  real  man”  factors  by  helping  to  change  attitudes,  norms,  and 
behaviors  in  the  Mexican-American  community  so  that  violence  against  women  will 
come  to  be  viewed  as  unmanly  and  unacceptable  conduct.  It  would  be  important  to 
emphasize  the  message  in  this  subculture  that  employment  for  women  or  equal  status 
employment  as  their  husbands  can  benefit  the  family  and  is  often  tied  in  with  a woman’s 

self-actualization.  The  media,  in  all  its  forms,  can  be  used  to  help  effect  much  needed 
changes. 

The  privacy  of  the  family  is,  perhaps,  the  most  challenging  to  overcome  in  stripping 
away  the  isolation  that  allows  violence  against  women  to  flourish.  Intervention  by  church 
officials,  of  all  religions  but  most  especially  Catholic  leaders,  can  serve  to  gently  pull 
aside  the  curtain  of  privacy  so  that  such  families  can  lean  on  their  religious  advisors  to 
help  restore  families  or  to  find  the  strength  to  rebuild  their  lifes  without  the  abuser.  This 
would  require  the  Catholic  church  and  other  denominations  to  examine  their  teachings 
and  accommodate  present  day  realities  that  separation  or  divorce  is  sometime  the  best 
solution.  We  must  find  ways  to  informally  intervene  in  families  experiencing  wife  abuse 
and  such  strategies  must  address  the  factors  of  privacy,  inequality,  and  masculinity  and 
their  role  in  family  violence.  Formal  sanctions  may  work  in  combination  with  informal 
interventions  to  alleviate  wife  abuse. 
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Usefulness  of  Gelles’  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory 
Richard  Gelles’  (1983)  Exchange/Social  Control  Theory  was  useful  in  organizing  the 
findings  from  previous  empirical  research.  Gelles’  “real  man”  image  or  the  masculinity 
concept  served  to  encompass  Mexican-American  subcultural  ideology  as  well  as  the 
cultural  ideology  of  the  larger  society  in  regards  to  the  appropriate  roles  and  behavior  of 
husbands  and  wives.  The  inequality  concept  embraced  the  ways  in  which  partners  in  a 
marriage  differ  as  to  the  control  of  resources  and  power.  Such  differences  included  which 
partner  wass  employed  and  differences  in  employment  status  if  both  worked.  The 
inequality  concept  can  also  include  differences  in  the  couple  as  to  physical  size  and  age. 
This  project  did  not  focus  on  the  inequality  in  a couple  due  to  physical  size  as  this 
information  was  not  available  for  either  group.  Yet,  this  study  did  examine  age  or 
generational  differences  between  partners.  Lastly,  the  privacy  concept  examined  the 
social  isolation  of  victims  of  wife  abuse  as  well  as  the  entire  family  which  was 
undergoing  such  violence  by  focusing  on  those  who  sought  outside  intervention  for 
family  violence  as  opposed  to  those  that  did  not.  Gelles’  framework  was  used  to  organize 
empirical  findings,  as  constructs  were  separated  into  one  of  three  categories:  privacy, 
inequality,  or  masculinity.  The  pictorial  model  (Figure  1)  proved  very  functional  in 
suggesting  which  classes  of  variables  might  affect  other  classes  of  variables  and 
ultimately,  family  violence. 

Figure  1 attempted  to  give  Gelles’ s theory  a pictorial  representation  of  the 
relationship  among  the  concepts  of  privacy,  inequality,  and  masculinity  in  relation  to 
Mexican-American  subcultural  and  larger  societal  attitudes  about  family  violence  and  the 
phenomena  itself.  This  pictorial  representation  was  useful  in  suggesting  relationships 
between  classes  of  variables  and  could  aid  in  predicting  the  effects  of  individual  variables 
upon  family  violence.  Feedback  relationships  stemming  from  the  phenomena  of  family 
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Figure  1 A Concept  Model  of  How  Privacy,  Inequality,  and  the  "Real 
Man"  Concepts  Influence  the  Phenomena  of  Domestic 
Violence 
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violence  to  the  three  central  concepts  highlighted  the  relationships  between  the  processes. 
For  example,  one  finding  was  that  recidivism  was  more  likely  when  wives  do  not  work. 
Inequality  (wives  not  working)  affected  the  phenomenon  of  family  violence,  and  was 
enmeshed  with  normative  influences  in  the  Mexican- American  subculture  and/or  larger 
American  society  which  affected  one’s  attitudes  about  appropriate  work  roles  for  both 
genders,  one’s  notions  of  appropriate  conduct  for  “real  men”,  and  whether  it  was 
appropriate  to  seek  outside  legal  and  social  service  intervention  for  family  violence. 

While  the  data  set  utilized  cannot  capture  the  dynamics  of  how  and  why  wife  abuse 
occurs  or  the  steps  in  personal  decision-making  a victim  goes  through  in  dealing  with  this 
experience,  the  concepts  of  privacy,  inequality,  and  masculinity  do  provide  some 
indication  as  to  the  outcome  of  these  processes.  Figure  1 shows  linkages  between 
variables  from  which  one  can  derive  hypotheses  that  describe  the  direction  and  operation 
of  these  linkages  that  may  guide  future  research. 

Adding  to  the  Knowledge  Base 

The  federal  government,  through  its  use  of  the  Violence  Against  Women  Act 
(VAWA)  legislation,  has  sought  to  tackle  family  violence  as  a national  concern  (The 
Urban  Institute,  1999).  The  Department  of  Justice  has  administered  grants  to  all  fifty 
states  as  part  of  its  STOP  program.  Yet  the  states  have  failed  to  evaluate  their  domestic 
violence  programs;  some  states  have  no  evaluation  guidelines  while  others  mention 
looking  at  program  effectiveness  without  providing  specifics  of  how  program  evaluation 
will  be  conducted.  This  project  added  to  the  knowledge  base  by  evaluating  the  Domestic 
Violence  Unit  program  of  the  Webb  County  District  Attorney’s  Office  in  Laredo,  Texas 
which  was  funded  with  a STOP  grant  under  VAWA.  The  intent  of  the  federal  legislation 
was  to  strengthen  law  enforcement  and  prosecution  strategies  while  at  the  same  time 
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developing  and  strengthening  victim  services.  Without  program  evaluation  one  cannot 
determine  if  the  STOP  grants  have  proven  effective  in  their  intended  purpose.  Research 
can  influence  policy-making  as  this  project  has  served  to  reveal  the  utility  of  the 
Domestic  Violence  Unit  program  in  actually  reducing  or  controlling  violence  against 
women  in  one  Texas  county  and  has  resulted  in  another  STOP  grant  being  awarded  to  the 
Unit.  Comparing  evaluations  of  domestic  violence  units  in  other  Texas  counties  or  in 
other  states  may  reveal  intervention  strategies  or  services  that  may  serve  to  make  Webb 
County’s  Domestic  Violence  Unit  even  more  effective.  This  project  added  to  the 
knowledge  base  by  undertaking  the  first  program  evaluation  of  a STOP  grant  in  Webb 
County,  Texas. 

This  project  further  added  to  the  sociological  body  of  knowledge  by  providing  an  in- 
depth  demographic  examination  of  233  Mexican- Americans  experiencing  family 
violence.  Jasinski  and  Williams  (1998)  have  contended  that  the  literature  on  domestic 
violence  of  the  past  20  years  provides  scant  systematic  examination  of  victims  or  offender 
characteristics  while  social  scientists  are  in  agreement  as  to  the  dearth  of  literature  on 
minority  persons  (West  1998;  O’Keffe  1994;  Klein  et  al.  1997;  Rivera  1993).  This 
project  attempted  to  address  this  deficiency  in  knowledge  by  focusing  on  a sizable 
number  of  Mexican- Americans  who  came  to  the  attention  of  law  enforcement  and  social 
services  agencies  due  to  an  incident  of  family  violence.  Basic  demographic  information 
was  offered  on  the  subjects  studied  which  included  race/ethnicity,  marital  status,  age, 
employment  status  and  this  project  offered  a more  in-depth  description  of  the  subjects  by 
examining  the  following:  location,  time,  and  day,  of  the  family  violence  incident,  whether 
there  are  children  in  the  home  and  their  relationship  to  the  batterer,  whether  there  was 
alcohol  or  drug  use  by  the  batterer  at  the  time  of  the  incident,  which  party  used  physical 
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force,  whether  there  was  an  injury  and  a need  for  hospital  treatment,  whether  a weapon 
was  used  and  if  so  what  type,  the  reasons  for  the  wife  abuse,  whether  an  arrest  was  made 
and  what  type  of  charges  were  filed,  and  whether  the  victim  qualified  for  a protective 
order  and  if  the  victim  had  that  order  dissolved.  The  data  set  in  this  project  involved  a 
concentration  on  one  particular  subgroup  of  Hispanics  and  as  such  it  presented  a valuable 
contribution  to  the  knowledge  base  on  the  incidence  of  wife  abuse  in  Mexican-American 
families. 

Future  Directions 

Richard  Gelles’  (1983:163)  spelled  out  three  important  policy  changes  needed  if 
society  is  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  family  violence  as  he  believes  we  must  undertake  the 
following: 

Elimination  of  the  norms  which  legitimize  and  glorify  violence  in  society  and  in 
the  family. 

• Reduce  economic  and  gender  inequality. 

Increase  the  response  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  cases  of  domestic  abuse. 
The  Domestic  Violence  Unit  of  Webb  County,  Texas  has  met  two  of  these  proposed 
policy  changes.  It  is  educating  the  Mexican-American  community  about  this  social  ill 
through  a media  campaign  that  involves  television,  radio,  magazines,  newspapers,  as  well 
as  presentations  made  throughout  this  border  town  in  both  Spanish  and  English.  The 
intent  is  to  change  attitudes  and  the  norms  that  legitimize  violence.  Also,  the  Domestic 
Violence  Unit  has  served  as  a one-stop  service  center  for  victims  of  family  violence  as 
counselors  help  access  legal  remedies  and  social  services  for  such  families. 

The  Domestic  Violence  Unit,  however,  has  failed  to  make  any  in-roads  in  reducing 
economic  and  gender  inequities.  Important  findings  in  this  project  centered  on 
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inequalities  regarding  employment  by  wives  and  differences  in  a couple’s  occupational 
status  that  were  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  recidivism.  Yet,  the  DVU  made  no 
referrals  of  victims  to  GED  classes  or  job  training  classes.  Employment  for  Mexican 
American  women  or  equal-status  employment  as  their  husbands  may  tilt  the  equality 
scale  more  in  their  favor  and  serve  to  prevent  or  reduce  wife  abuse.  Whether  adding  an 
educational  or  job  training  component  for  victims  will  serve  as  interventions  that  will 
significantly  reduce  repeat  abuse  are  questions  that  remain  to  be  answered.  If  the  goal  is 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit  program  then  such  changes 
should  be  undertaken  in  the  future.  And,  further  evaluation  would  be  necessary  to 
determine  if  the  new  intervention  strategies  are  even  more  effective  in  reducing  or 
controlling  recidivism. 

Conclusion 

As  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  the  two  interrelated  goals  of  this 
project  were  to  add  to  the  body  of  family  violence  literature  on  Mexican-Americans  and 
to  evaluate  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit  program  for  its  effectiveness  in  reducing  family 
violence.  While  many  questions  were  raised  along  the  way,  these  goals  have  been  met. 
Descriptive  statistics  were  offered  on  233  Mexican- American  subjects  as  both  victim  and 
offender  characteristics  were  explored  in  some  detail  adding  to  the  small  base  of 
knowledge  on  this  particular  Hispanic  subgroup.  This  project  found  that  recidivism  is 
higher  when  the  traditional  approach  to  domestic  violence  is  taken,  with  no  social 
services  offered  and  utilized  by  victims,  than  when  an  intensive  coordinated  community 
approach  is  employed  by  social  service  and  criminal  justice  personnel  in  dealing  with  this 
social  issue.  Thus,  the  goals  of  this  study  have  been  met,  useful  findings  have  been 
made,  and  interesting  questions  have  been  suggested. 
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Table  A Recidivism  by  age  of  victim 


Recidivism  16-22 

23-29 

30-36 

37-43 

44+ 

Total 

YES  count  (%  within  group)  14 

12 

11 

4 

5 

46 

(23.0%) 

(19.0%) 

(17.7%) 

(12.1%)  (31.3%) 

(19.6%) 

NO  count  (%  within  group)  47 

51 

51 

29 

11 

189 

(77.0%) 

(81.0%) 

(82.3%) 

(87.9%)  (68.8%) 

(80.4%) 

Total  count  (%  within  group)  61 

63 

62 

33 

26 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%)  (100.0%)  (100.0%)  (1 00.0%)(  1 00.0%) 

(Chi-square  = 3.135;  d.f.  = 4;  p = .535;  phi  = .1 16) 


Table  B Recidivism  by  age  of  batterer 


Recidivism  16-22 

23-29 

30-36 

37-42 

44+ 

Total 

YES  count  (%  within  group)  2 

15 

8 

12 

9 

46 

(8.0%) 

(22.1%) 

(13.8%)  (28.6%)  (21.4%)  (19.6%) 

NO  count(%  within  group)  23 

53 

50 

30 

33 

189 

(92.0%) 

(77.9%) 

(86.2%)  (71.4%)  (78.6%)  (80.4%) 

Total  count(%  within  group)  25 

68 

58 

42 

42 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%)  (100.0%)  (100.0%)  (100.0%)  (1.00%) 

(Chi-square  = 5.877;  d.f.  =4;  p = .209;  phi  = .158) 


Table  C Recidivism  by  employment  of  male 


Recidivism 

Employment- YES 

Employment-NO 

Total 

YES  count  (%  within  group) 

21 

25 

46 

(18.5%) 

(20.4%) 

(19.6%) 

NO  count  (%  within  group) 

92 

97 

189 

(81.4%) 

(79.5%) 

(80.4%) 

Total  count  (%  within  group) 

113 

122 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = 7.862;  d.f.  = 1;  p = .210;  phi  = .169) 
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Table  D Recidivism  by  which  party  engaged  in  physical  violence 


Recidivism 

Male  only 

Both  parties  Neither  party  Total 

YES  count  (%  within  group) 

26 

17  3 

46 

(18.1%) 

(20.5%)  (37.5%) 

(19.6%) 

NO  count  (%  within  group) 

118 

66  5 

189 

(81.9%) 

(79.5%)  (62.5%) 

(80.4%) 

Total  count  (%  within  group) 

144 

83  8 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%)  (100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = 1.877;  d.f.  = 2;  p = 

.389;  phi  = .090) 

Table  E Recidivism  by  injury 

Recidivism 

Injury- YES 

Injury-NO 

Total 

YES  count  (%  within  group) 

28 

18 

46 

(20.1%) 

(18.8%) 

(19.6%) 

NO  count  (%  within  group) 

111 

78 

189 

(79.9%) 

(81.3%) 

(80.4%) 

Total  count  (%  within  group) 

139 

96 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = .070;  d.f.  = 1 ; p = 

791;  phi  = .097) 

Table  F Recidivism  by  need  for  hospital  treatment 

Recidivism 

Treatment- YES 

Treatment-NO 

Total 

YES  count  (%  within  group) 

9 

37 

46 

(28.1%) 

(18.2%) 

(19.6%) 

NO  count  (%  within  group) 

23 

166 

189 

(71.9%) 

(81.8%) 

(80.4%) 

Total  count  (%  within  group) 

32 

203 

235 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(100.0%) 

(Chi-square  = 1 .720;  d.f.  = 1 ; p = . 1 90;  phi  = .086) 
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